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JACK’S TREADLE. 
In Two Cuaprters.— Cuap. II. 

In my last chapter I left Jack in his printing- | 
office, iving his first day to setting type. He | 
succeeded admirably. The next dav better 
still; more work and fewer mistakes; and before 
the first fortnight had passed, Jack was evident- 
ly in favor with the foreman, the boys had for- 
given him his “royal leap,” and altogether his 
course in the Eagle office began to look like pret- 
ty clear sailing. 

But this was notquite enough; there wasa step 
beyond learning to put a few type into a com- | 
posing-stick and making friends, and that was, 
making wages. Forty-five cents a thousand ems 
—that was the pay given the compositors; but 
araw hand was’not supposed to earn more than 
his chance to learn fora while, and then half 
pay. That seemed to Jack’s impatience a slow 
march, and he determined to double the time if 
possible 





Determination makes success, and on the! 
fourth Saturday night he shut the front door | 
with a clang, and tossed his cap into its place. | 
“Are vou so glad the week is ended?” asked | 
his mother, a little anxiously, feeling sure his | 
ear 0 begin to be burdensome | _ re footing that he was marching at 
> me 7 se : sa ,.| the ead of armies, and if he took no cities, he, 
m glad the week has done its work, that’s | at least, gathered trophies in some other shape | 
all,” he answered, with a smile of honest pride. | as the months went on. <A suit of clothes, a| 
“There,” and he spread a fivelollar Dill on the | subscription to one of the political papers, and,y 
table before her; ‘‘your boy is the only one who | above all, a copy of “Webster's Unabridged,” 
has ever had a chance to set five dollars’ worth | flourished as waymarks in his progress toward 
of type in the Hayle office without serving his | jooking out for himself, if nothing more. 
time as ‘‘devil’’ first—and the only one who ever | But months are short with busy people, and 
did it, if he had a chance, till nearer the third | before one had, as he thought, lime to think 
month than the fourth week of the fight.” | of it, he was astonished one bright morning by 
Jack had had a pleasant word from headquar- | finding the year was up. 
ters at the office that night, and his fellow-work- 





| 
Fourteen years old, determined to have a col- 
men had gathered round lim with as much pride | lege education and a profession, and where was 
asif he had been the youngest son of each of | he? 

them; but that did not satisfy Jack. Hehad| Two years of study yet to fit him for college, 
been ina terrible hurry to get home, and see how | and handling the work of other people’s brains | 
acertain pair of soft eves would look up at him. | from morning till night, without a stroke done | 


They looked up now in a way that would have | by his own! How was all this going to hang | 
repaid him for learning a dozen trades—the anx- | 


together? 
ions look gone; so rested, and happy, and| So he took another observation of the stars 
proud! | that evening, and turned back to his mother’s 
“My brave boy!” was all his mother said; but | cosey little sewiny-table, with his hands in his | 
Jack knew how to read a hundred times more, in | pockets and determination in his tone. 








| 


the face that smiled across the tea-table that “This is never going to do, after all.” | 
eveniny. “What is never going to do, Jack ?” | 


“Well,” he said, at last, with a gay laugh,«‘I | 
didy’t think it would be at all becoming toa 
duchess to have a printer’s boy for her son, but! 


“Why, if [ work away where I am now till| 
[ve laid up money enough for nine years of | 
study, and then study the nine years, your roy at! 
Ibelieve you are more beautiful to-night than highness and I will be tottering into old age to-| 
ever! There is such alight in your eyes, and | vether before you ever see your son a lawger. | 
such color in your checks, and something, I don’t Something has got to be done ‘ai : 
know what, in the very way you hold vourself, 
that leaves even a duchess out of sight.” 

“To be sure,” she answered, smiling back 
again; “who has reason to be prond, a wom- | 


“Well, something to be done is alwaysa pleas- 
, ant sound toa brave heart; but you know the | 
old story about a rolling stone.” | 
“And Tve no idea of being a rolling stone; | 
an who wears a coronct on her own forehead, or | but I don’t want to gather moss in the shape of | 
&mother whose son proves he can fight his way a gray beard. I’ve got to study and work at the 
toa kingdom?” same time, and find some way to drive the two in 
A kingdom! What did she mean by that? | hand. Now just look at this, one moment;” and 
The word ran in Jack’s mind the next morning | he pulled a pamphlet from his pocket and placed 
as he was unlocking a form and distributing | it before her. ‘There’s a circular of the Novel- 
the type, till every type was in danger of going | ty Printing-Press, with specimens of the work it 
into the wrong box. If he made a good printer | dogs, and a clear list of prices. Isn’t that pretty 
he had conquered a science, and no treason | fair printing? Every thing, from a card to a 
could ever rob him of his mastery. But what} good-sized bill-head and poster; and look at 
then? How much further would his sceptre | those vignettes and monograms.” 
reach beyond earning his own living, than if he “T see, Jack, but what then? You don’t think 
had vot a cobbler’s trade well in hand. of opening a printing-office on your present cap- 
Helter-skelter, between capitals and lower- ital, I suppose?” 
case type, his reflections had to workin, but one| “Idon’t know but I shall,” replied Jack, laugh- 
or two, at least, took some sort of shape at last. }ing. “What do you suppose is the price of the 
There must be some royal blood in the press, or | largest size of that press? Just fifty dollars, and 
ut would not be the first thing a despot is eager | that is too larze for me. There’s another one at 
tostrike at. Again, in a free country like ours, | thirty-two dollars. Seventy-five dollars will 





JACK’S TREADLE. 


men govern themselves according to their own | sive that press and a thorough outfit of type, 


opinions. The press governs their opinions; is it 
6 therefore, the ruling power? 


Lue ~2tile Fesel plen 3i den) 
UC SOLE, OA POC ¢ 


1 with his 
type and his composing-stick, but always with | 


&e., which just exactly hits the little ‘pile of 
rocks’ that you won’t touch, and tell me to lay 
awar for a2 corner-stone. 

“Suppose [ send that off for a ‘Novelty,’ and ; 








' 


set up an establishment right here in the corner, 
next vour table. The only thing then would he, 
to make a few friends and patrons in the world, 
and I could do a pretty little run of business 
here in tlie evenings, and have my day for the | 
old school-room once more. Now don’t say one | 
word about study, and growing, and overwork. 
I’m as stout as a young buffalo, and work is 
nothing but play when you know the money is 
coming in.” 

A fortnicht from that time the ‘Novelty’ stood 
in the appropriate corner, balancing the sewing- 
machine and writing-desk. 

Jack sprang to it, with as glistening eyes and | 


| 
| 


as proud a caress asa soldicr to his war-horse; | 
but a wise soldier never abandons one base for | 
another till he sees the way open for his supplies. | 
So it was only for that evening that he mar- 
shidlled his new forces, and struck off not a| 
thousand bill-heads, but some advertising cards, | 


to the effect that the subscriber was prepared to | 
execute, on short notice and in the most satisfac- 
tory manner, orders for Cireulars, Bill-Heads, | 
Letter-heads, Envelopes, Cards, &c. 

The next day these were distributed about the | 
town, and Jack was as quietly at work in his old | 
place in the printing-office as though he expect- | 


} 
| 


ed to jog along there for the remainder of his | 
days. j 
And while he did his work the cards did theirs. | 
Every person in town knew Jack’s name, either 
as his own or his father’s, and in some way an | 
understanding of the losses in Nevada, and of) 
what Jack was trying to do, got about among | 
the towns-people, and orders began to come in. | 
Moderately at first, more numerous as speci- | 
mens of his work went out. So when the 
school year began, a few weeks later, Jack had 
said good-by to the Eagle office, and after six 
hours a day in the school-room, had his hands | 
pretty well filled for the evening at home. . } 
Two years! A good while to look forward, 
but gone like a flash at last, and bringing Jack 
once more where he must study the situation. 
“Now, Lady Duchess,” he said, “here are two | 
things to be considered. This boy of yours is | 
almost seventeen years old, craduated this week, 
his head stored with such rubbish as will take 
him to college, and his bank-book with what 
might keep him there one vear. That will never 
do. The cobbicr must stick to his last a few 
years longer, or the printer to his ink.. The only 
question is, How deep shall he dip? I’m not 
afraid to hang my sign ont with any compositor | 
in the office, but I’m only a common workman | 
yet, as a printer. Now! don’t like that, for1| 
want to be proud of my trade all my life; but} 
fancy printing is one of the fine arts in these | 
days, gnd I should want = reer for it nt least. | 
Sliall I take it?” 





| morning. 
! days, any more than you have.” 


i 


The brown eyes said yes, and Jack’s decision 
was taken. To determine was to do with our 
hero, and the next day found him up to his eves 
in work in the Eagle office, with such a welcome 
from his old acquaintances as does not fall to 
the lot of every absentee. A new fight toward a 
new kingdom, and one bringing him nearer to 
the rank of an artist than a craftsman, Jack 
thought, as he went on. 

“Pretty respectable work that,” he said one 


{morning to Phil Benton, his right-hand neigh- 


bor in the work-room. Phil was just Jack’s 


age, and they had “drawn together,” as the say- 


|ing is, from the first day of their acquaintance. 


“Handsome, isn’t it?” returned Phil, as he ex- 
amined the monogram in colors that Jack handed 
him. “Stealing a march on the old masters, 
pretty nearly. I like it; but I’d rather be the 
real artist, afterall. I’d like to do the designing 
of those things. It’s in me, J know.” 

“Why don’t you bring it out, then?” asked 
Jack. ‘Whatever is ina man, is put there for 
some use, I suppose.’” 

“That’s just what I mean to do some bright 
I’ve no idea of being a printer all my 


“Did L ever say I shouldn’t?” said Jack, laugh- 
ing. “I may drive two trades all my life, or be 
thankful to turn back to the old one some day.” 

“Well, then, by the time you are a Jawyer, I 
may be a draughtsman, if that suits you any 
better.” ' 

“Tt takes cash to study art,’’ said Jack. 

“No, it don’t, in these days. I’m going down 
to Cooper Institute while you go to college, and 
Ill be ready for all vour orders by the time you 


jwet through, and set up your establishment. 


You’ll go to Cornell, [ suppose. They’re going 
to open just in time for you.” 

“What do you say?” asked Jack, who had 
ouly listened with half an ear, between’ the 
movements of his treadle. 

“Cornell University. You knowthey’re going 
to teach trades at the same time they teach Lat- 
in. There’ll be a printers’ office among others, 
where a fellow can earn at least a portion of his 
bread and butter out of study hours. Youll be 
foreman of the University Press, I’1] warrant.” 

“Just the very thing! I will!” said Jack, fired 
with a new idea. “Why didn’t I ever think of 


| that before? Blockhead!’ 


“?Twas rather dull, for you, but you can take 
time to make up for it. They don’t open till the 
very month your year’s up here, and then, look 


four!” 


Four years later, Commencement exercises at 
Cornell University met their annual celebration 
with flying colors. 

“Let me see,” asked one corpulent, distin- 
euished visitor of another, as they went arm-in- 
arm back to their lodgings, after lending the 
light of their countenances to the day, “what do 
they tell me is the name of that young fellow 
who took the prize for the essay on “Modern 
Sceptres ?” 

“Don’t remember his name,’ was the answer, 
“but he’s been foreman of the printing-office ever 
since it opened, and has paid his way from the 
high school up, I’m told. A clever thing, very, 
thatessay. It set some of the trades nearer the 
professions than we should have been willing to 
admit a few years ago ” 

“Yes, a clever performance; and it’s not the 
last the world will hear of him, i warrant. A 
young man who can show a record like that for 
his first page, will be apt to make some brilliant 
marks by-and-by. An uncommonly hot day for 
the season, however.”’ 

Jack happened to be just behind them, and 
heard every word; but he didn’t care a fig for 
what they said, compared with the look in a 
certain pairof brown eyes that had watched him 
all that day—the same that used to glance over 
to the “Novelty” corner from her little sewing- 
table so many times in an evening long ago. 

And new, what next? 

First of all, a letter from Phil Benton. “You’ve 
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done splendidly,” old fellow,” he said, ‘but not a remain, although urged to occupy apartments | grow in wealth rapidly. But the good and the| In another year her uncle came home, and she his mo 
bit better than I knew you’d do. And now how | at a private dwelling. hard workers must support the criminals and the| showed him with great pride the. chair which Sabr 
is it about that fancy printing-office? You re-| He had on at this time a drab surtout and mil- indolent. It is a heavy burden, as the follow-| she had purchased with the moncy he gave her, Bertie 
member I was to take all your orders for designs. | itary hat, and is described as very tall and | ing paragraph shows: and he told her he thought she had made “g “0, 
Suppose we call it a partnership. Cornell is a | straight, and remarkably dignified in his looks| American readers will be interested to learn] very judicious investment;” and though she did Jittle s! 
glorious institution for a man that wants to and manners. After having been introduced to that, even after the decrease during the summer, | not understand the meaning of this, she doubted over it 
work his brains, but Cooper Institute has done | the prominent men of the place, he walked about | there yet remains 832,678 paupers who are sup-| not it meant something good. “Th 
its work for that ‘hidden talent’ you used to| the town, examined its buildings and its loca- | ported by the tax-payers, and thisis exclusive of| Now her uncle was a very ingenious man, “wl 
tell me ought to come out. Only I’ve reversed | tion, and to-day one square and street bear his | lunatic paupers in asylums, and of the vagrants, He had whiled away many an hour at sea in asked | 
your plan; earned my living in the daytime, and | name, in honor of this visit. a numerous class, who receive occasional charity. | carving toys for friends on shore, so what did “Thi 
cultivated my genius in the evening. | Among the persons who called upon Wash- | These figures represent only the number of the] he do but carve on the back of this little chair a perhap 
“And now when you have set up your office, | ington at the public-house were two gentlemen, professionals, who are a perpetual burden upon | perfect miniature ship, masts, rigging, sails, “Tt j 
let me know, and I'll come, and we’ll start accompanied by their daughters, named Mary the people. The population of England and figure-head and all, complete, and every bit of it name ¢ 
together. For a time, at least, we can be of | White and Betsey Shaw. The girls were quite | Wales is 22,704,108, and it appears, therefore, | he did with a jack-knife. Then over the top he mine ¥ 
mutual service to exch other.” ‘young, and Washington placed one on each that about one Englishman of every twenty-| carved the name Sabrina, which was the name never | 
What had become of the “Novelty,” the faith- , knee, and while talking with them, drew a glove | Seven is @ pauper, a non-producer, and an abso-| of his ship as well as of his niece. eves at 
ful little friend and servant that had lent Jack | from his pocket and inquired,— lutely worthless and useless member of society. Of course Sabrina valued the chair more than “eWe 
such a helping hand up the first rounds of his | “Which of these little misses will mend my In Ireland the exhibit is even more shameful. | ever after this, for it served to remind her of her “Hu 
ladder? Sold, to do its work over again for an- | love?” Out of a population of rather more than five} uncle when the ocean rolled between them. But 
other young aspirant, and the money laid away | Of course they were both eager to do it, and at | Millions there are 286,647 paupers, one Irishman| At first she tended her dolls in it, and when every | 
with the rest of Jack’s savings, and credited on | last had to arrange the matter on a sort of co-| Out of cvery eighteen belonging to that class. she grew older and ceased to care for dolls, she way db 
his bank-book. Now the money came out. It) partnership basis, each sharing in the labor. It is nearly as bad in this country asin Great | sat in it when she learned her lessons, and when his m 
rented a small office, and furnished the same. |The elove was soon returned, neatly mended, Britain. her school-days were over it was her sewing- have i 
On one side of the room a row of the dullest-) and they were heartily thanked, each receiving Ss. chair. kicked 
looking law-hooks,—the delight of Jack’s heart) a kiss for the service done. This was an unex- CONTRASTS. Unfortunately, other persons sometimes took a self on 
—and on the other, the pride of his eyes, a Gor- | peeted pleasure, and some of their companions But for the > be 2... hu ee 2 ee ae. Se See wr. : if he 
don press, price $250, full outfit extra, and a) who were present were anxious to be also fa- Thet, swoeghn heaven with their triumphal arc, a — wees Whe ve “ — the after. could 
few specimens of Phil Benton’s artistic genius | vored; so, after much begeing, two other little Break on the view. noon with Sabrina’s mother, bringing her work And 
Iving about loose, on top of “Webster's Una- | girls were allowed to ask permission to kiss his] That God tedesditgesh.  Becndh to know with her. She was offered a sent in the rocking, pearec 
bridzed” and “Tribune Almanac,” and Phil at) hand. He good-naturedly received them, and| Without the gloomy cloud, he could reveal j chair, but declined it, saying, “I always prefera “Wl 
the table ready to execute more. | for many a day they boasted of their geod for- sa en eeencat CroswELL. low —_ - = in,” aml down she plamped into exclai 
It did not take long for the future of two such | tune in having been kissed by Gen. Washington, a Sabrina’s chair; it creaked, groaned, and finally Tw 
craftsmen to get about, and for many a day} At night the President retired to his room at For the Companion. gave way, leaving Mrs. Hicks seated on the will hi 
until they beeame established and known in} an carly hour, as was his enstom; but soon after SABRINA’S PURCHASE floor, very greatly to her surprise. "Yo 
their professions as lawyer and draughtsman, | a little boy rushed into the tavern, asking to see F Sabrina helped the poor woman to rise; then want, 
Jack cave his morning hours to orders, (for | “Gen. Washington.” Tle was told that he could By Gate Geemetee. . pickes up the piccesof thechair. Much to her the st 
which Phil Benton drew some most brilliantde-| not. Bursting into tears, he dectared he must A dollar to do just what she pleased with! It relicfshe found that the carving was not at all oy, 
sizns,) and buried himself in law-books for the | sce him He was taken by the hand and told that was more than Sabrina had ever possessed IN| injured, and although all the legs had come out esked 
vent. {it was impossible then, but he began to ery at har eingabs nggghennin sae tres it t0 the best | and the bottom was split across, it was not past minat 
When he gets to the end of them, and covers | the top of his voice, and would not be on tes advantage was a question which cost her no| mending. The next day it was sent to the cabi- and 4 
himself with elory in his maiden speech in Con-| Hearing the uproar, and learning the cause ee ee. P 7 net-makers for repairs. a = 
gress, may we be there to hear! Z A. R. | Washington told his attendant to bring the boy f aad Uncle Luther had given it to her just be-| A week afterward Sabrina was mounted on an ye 
sian +o to his room. The little fellow was taken there. ear s - eg a oe hed greeny about} old box, trying to train the morning-zlory = so tha 
Aer be eonel te Geaelt Ce he we ee lest it should | the front-door, but finding it very difficult to “fy 
For the Companion, fixed his eves, yet filled with tears, upon ae impoverish him, but he told her that he should | yeach so high, when she heard a voice say,— dt 
GEN. WASHINGTON AMONG THE | General’s face, ner ores, complendy anecines be on the ocean along time, and should have “Let me try.” ~ 
LITTLE FOLKS. and bewildered, riveted to the spot. Evid ontly SO CURED th SENT maney,aae thet, seeseerer,| Mw emued Ger heed, sed Gane seals peuny ii 
In the fall of 1789, soon after he hi: sinail tnte teal deiaiaaaii’ an i gy i ent’ | when he grew old and could follow the sea no| man resting onc hand on the back of her precious = 
» fi 89, § Fi iad been | he had expected to see a being of more than . 8 P Lg 
elected President, Gen. Washing = ' “i er wt longer, he meant she should come and live with | chair, which, she saw at a glance, had quite pact 
: , Gen. Washington went from | mortal mould. Washington smiled, and asked hin 4 ae 5 tse . As ” : — soned 
New York as far East as Portsmouth, N. U., on | him what he wanted, — - — ee eee ae ung. ‘ newed its youth. “Tj 
a tour of observation, to acquaint himself some- |. “T want to see George Washington,” stam- rears Ahir a very tele Rarzetn, and It was the cabinet-maker’s apprentice. him,” 
Sik ily Chis ciaiiiins Gah seen an eel sesned the Mette Oitew. ; accepted the dollar without any further scruples. He politely helped her off the box, and spring: nd 
country. Te journeyed in an open earriage| Calling him to his side, Washington gently rn ho on -_ ” a Se _ con- jing lightly into her place, trained the vine ac- that 1 
drawn by four horses, and was attended by his | patted his head, saving, “I am George Washin Mt pass naebanas friends on this important point, and | cording to her directions. As she thanked him pa 
sais aadieaiiaaae ne a : i a eee ” &-| various were the suggestions she received, but| she looked i his face 1 ss hat he had ¥ 
secretary, (Mr. Lear,) Maj. Jackson and a single | ton, my little fellow, but Tam only a man.” none of the recisely suited 1 , she looked into his face, and saw that he bas great 
servant. The news of his Northern trip spread} As it was an unusually cold day, the hostess Oo re Scania nee ween ‘ very handsome black eyes; “and of all eyes, if yo 
in advance of his arrival, and awakened the | thouht it would be best to have the hed warmed ne ponpeen that she should let it go toward | black are the finest,” said she to herself. wks 
liveliest interest. | before her distinguished lodger retired. She was . ee ear eee ees a do at all, for! At the same time he looked in her face and don t 
At Haverhill, Mass., it was received with more | overheard by her little daughter, wl pl sant should she know the portion of the frock | saw that she had lovely blue eyes; “and of all 
: é seve cectbopagabcs weil qcheaaiiagt > : ; ghter, who, sharing | which that dollar bought from any otl - | eves . sont ”? nai hen Th 
than eblinasy qratfeation, besnnee of the yo- |e the auuenal duslen t0:de something tor bis ae ce : —_ ' any other por-| eyes, blue are the.prettiest,” said he to himself. ee 
mor that he intended to visit that town, which | comfort, seized the warming-pan and rushed into and si © 7 winke “pe hg ig ideo P Then he made a little bow, and she madea him 
had well earned the honor by its patriotie devo- the chamber. To her great consternation, she 1¢€ eo groan 1ing which would last} little courtesy, and he walked away, but when Gen 
tion during the nation’s struggle for indepen- | found there the President sitting in her mother’s eer a — pers —, be get as few a0 the Mine eres be leghed beck, Ne 
dence. While, however, the anticipations of the | etsy-chair. yt oy “g be animation laa Avemsadbonamcr iy tly Paiaamnatianndit up tl 
people were at their height, news came that a| Frightened and bewildered, she did not stop to - tp or, besides the fearful extrava- | he hastily plucked a lilac blossom, pretending man 
change in the route of the President would take | make the bed very warm, but turned as soon as - rl ee : ze tg = she not a kid | that it was the blossom for which he had turned man 
him from Portsmouth to Concord, without al-| she could to leave the room. Washington rose | ; wont nn ae ae coy WAS | is Genk, Sn Che sagen Une tam snneies gait 
lowiny a stop at Iaverhill. from his chair, and bestowed upon her a paren- - oo “-o yesaenpaenenrn-w—pemeeen Dry (ric pit lanai ataiaaaa saan dlotl 
This was a great disappointment. When the! tal kiss; and for years after this was her pride ee Se ee ae See Se See eee Ki 
day came which was to have broneht Washing-| and boast. though made of wax and able to cry to order? In a few days the young man, whose name om 
seus fale the Willen, tue dines 40 Ge eee The following morning he left town about Works passed away, and it really began to] was Marcus, made an excuse to come aguin, ‘ent 
determined to see him. So mounting their] sunrise. While at the ferry, waiting for the pine oh the little girl would never come to any | and this time he stayed longer, and by-and-by he excl 
horses, they started for Exeter, N. H., through | boat, an incident occurred which showed his ie ane ae ve pe tage a at the | came so often and stayed so long that it really “F 
which place the President was expected to pass. | Kindness of heart, and that he did not readily waged meee ees Sie De web ee comme Reeely want wine der Bite Se gp Same it?” 
The young daughters of these gentlemen, by | forget those who had Served him. Among the ue : ie vm ae pwned wae er wt and be must Lave reaches the came com tai 
much importunity, obtained consent to accom- | Scores of persons who had tried to obtain an in- eae oe se - — wae cans e his goods | clusion, for the very day he was twenty-one be Bert 
pany them in the family chaise, and when near | terview with the General was an old soldier who a ~~ ne : = Se ee eee = ven eee ee plac 
the place of their destination they unexpectedly | had been brave and faithful in the army, and “ een a a en oe po Ray Sheer See Seen. 9, Be spec 
inet Washington on his way to Haverhill. was for some time one of the famous “Washing- "ae sani merry — 5 am corey to sgennd—bas then Oy " 
In their surprise and delight the gentlemen | ton Life Guards.” He had become intemperate, a a om pre A < apes ceapentioy ne ae tele health and their hands, and their tue to ts 
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ness of one of their horses, which had given way 
not far from the house. She had with her a 
Jittle boy whom she called Bertie, and who, like 
his mother, was very richly dressed. 

Sabrina courteously invited them in, and gave 
Bertie her favorite chair to sit in. 

«0, mamma, mamma,” cricd he, “see the 
jittle ship! Only look! And there are letters 
over it; what do the letters say?” 

“The word is Sabrina,” said his mother. 

“What does it mean? What is it there for?” 
asked Bertie. 

“That I cannot tell,” said his mother, “but 
perhaps this good woman will tell you.” 

“It is my name,” said Sabrina, “and also the 
name of the ship. It was carved by an uncle of 
mine who went away many years ago, and has 
never been heard from.” And tears came to her 
eves at the sad remembrance. 

“ewon't you give it to me?” asked Bertie. 

“Hush, hush,’’ said his mother. 

But Bertie would not hush; he had always had 
every thing he asked for, and he saw no reason 
why he should not have this; so in reply to all 


his mother’s arguments he cried out, “I will | 


have it! I won’t go home without it!” then he 
kicked and struck at her, and finally threw him- 
self on the floor and beat his head against it as 
if he intended to dash his brains out unless he 
could have his own way. 

And while this was going on a gentleman ap- 
peared at the door. , 

“What does this mean? What’s the matter?” 
exclaimed he. 

“T want the chair with the little ship on it. I 
wil! have it!’ sobbed Bertie. 

“You want a whipping, that’s what you 
want,” said his father, for he it was, and raised 
the strugezling boy from the floor. 

“Would any thing induce you to part with it?” 
asked the lady, aside to Sabrina, anxious to ter- 
minate the scene; “if money is any object” — 
and she glanced round the meagrely furnished 
apartment. 

“We are very poor, but”—here Sabrina choked 
so that she could say no more. 

“I will give you five dollars for it, yes, ten,”’ 
said the lady, taking out her port-monnaie. 

Ten dollars! it was salvation for them all, and 
wit right had she to put her personal feelings 
against the necessities of her family? So rea- 
soned Sabrina, and took the money. 

“There, it’s all settled now. I’ve bought it for 
him,” said the lady to her husband, who had 
been so busy reprimanding and shaking Bertie 
that he had not noticed what she was doing. 

“You have? Scems to me you are taking 
great pains to spoil this child, Ellen; however, 
if you've bought it that settles it. Let us go, 
and you, I hope, madam,” to Sabrina, “will par- 
don the trouble we have caused you.” 

Then Bertie, having got what he wanted, 
ceased screaming, and dragging his chair behind 
him, followed his parents to the carriage, and the 
three drove away. 

Now it happened that precisely as they drove 
up the street to their own door, a portly gentle- 
man came walking down the street—a seafaring 
man, as was plain to be scen by his swinging- 
gait, his weather-beaten face and the cut of his 
clothes. 

He passed the carriage just as it stopped, but 
as he did so something seemed to attract his at- 
tention, for he also stopped, and uttered a low 
exclamation. 

“Pardon me, but that chair—may I look at 
it?” said he. 

“You sha’n’t have it, it’s mine,” screamed 
Bertie, grasping it with both hands as his father 
placed it on the ground for the stranger’s in- 
spection. 

“Silence!” said his father; “he doesn’t wish 
to take it from you, though you deserve to lose 
it for your bad behavior.” 

Meanwhile the seafaring man was examining 
the figure on the back very minutely. 

“If you won’t think me impertinent I should 
like to ask how this came into your possession. 
Thave special reasons for making the inquiry.” 

“My wife bought it of a poor woman who 
lives in the suburbs of the town, but I can’t tell 
you her name, perhaps she can.” 

“T really cannot,” said the lady, “only that 
she said her name—her first name of course— 
was the same as that carved on the chair.” 

“But you can easily find her, if such is your 
Wish,” said the gentleman, giving the needful 
directions. 

“Thank you. O,thank you! You little know 
the favor you have conferred;” and he strode 
down the street at the rate of ten knots an hour. 


He found the house without any difficulty, | 


and his knock was answered by Sabrina, who, 
after looking in his face a moment, 


arms round his neck and exelaimed, “Uncle 
Luther!” 


THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION, 








| And he it was, returned after years of adven- 
turein forcign countries, to spend the remainder 
of his days with his niece, as he had once told 
her he should. 
| He had sought her in her native town, but of 
course did not find her, nor could he learn any 
tidings of her excepting that one woman told 
him she believed Sabrina and her family had 
gone to Iowa, 

“We talked of it once,” said Sabrina. 

“And I should have started in search of you 
by the evening train, had I not chaneed to see a 
piece of your property in another person’s pos- 
session,” said he. 

“My property ?” 

“Yes, a certain small chair of which you were 
once very fond.” 

“Once, uncle? I only parted with it to keep 
my family from starvation,” said she, sadly. 

“Well, well, that’s all over now, thank 
Heaven,” said he, brushing away a tear. 

From that time Marcus, relieved of all anxic- 
ty, began to recover, the children grew plump 
| and rosy, and so did Sabrina; but though living 
in a fine house and surrounded with all the ac- 
companiments of wealth, she was never quite 
satisfied till the little chair, rendered precious by 
many tender associations, was restored to her 
possession. 
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SKIP’S NARRATIVE. 
A STORY OF THE LABRADOR. 


By C, A. Stephens, 
CHAPTER IV. 
Steve’s Strange Talk and Death—The Whis- 
key Bottle—We try to Bury the Bodies. 

“In the morning, as soon as I awoke,” continued 
Skip, in his narrative, ‘“‘and realized where we were, 
I remembered how Jack had howled in the night, 
and also that I had dreamed of poor Steve lying ex- 
posed to the cold wind. I roused Larry, and we got 
up and went toward the shore. A flock of gulls were 
wheeling over the reefs, and several great black birds, 
like crows, only larger, were croaking and quarrel- 
ling around the bodies. 

[These were probably ravens. The raven is some- 


what larger than our American crow. It breeds 
along the shore-cliffs of Labrador.] 


“Look at Steve! He’s sitting up!” exclaimed 
Larry. 

Larry had left him the evening before covered up 
with the coats; but he had thrown them off, and now 
sat with his arms upon the keel of the boat, and his 
head resting on them. The fresh gusts from the 
waves blew his hair about. Jack was on the other 
side of the boat, with his paws upon it, and his head 
on them, watching Steve. I thought the noble dog 
looked reproachfully at us as we approached. 

“Are you better, Steve?” Larry asked. 

He did not move. 

“Steve, are you any better?” 

Not a movement by the sick man. I put my hand 
on his shoulder and pressed slightly. Stooping down 
to try to look into his face, Lasked if he would not 
have some of the biscuits for his breakfast. He then 
raised his head a little, and we both saw that he was 
frightfully haggard and pale. His eyes were sunken, 
and his mouth drawn in with a painful expression. 

“Skip,” he muttered, “I’m goin’ off,—goin’—right 
—off—and I shall—never—come back. But, Skip,” 
and he rolled his eyes for a second toward the sky, 
“T don’t want those black fellows here—watchin’ me 
—and talkin’ so!” 

I thought it likely that he meant the black, croak- 
ing birds. When he had said this, he laid his head 
on his arms again, and Jack whined. 

“He's dying,” said Larry. 

We watched him without speaking. 

“Can’t we do something for you, Steve?” I asked. 
Ihad to repeat it and touch him before he roused. 
Then he muttered,— 

“Mary never’ll know! 
know—Mary—mother!” 

“Can’t we do something for you, Steve? Can’t we 
get you something?” I called to him. 

He seemed to hear, and cried out, suddenly, “Go 
away! Let me alone, you lubbers! Can’t you let 
me go to sleep, and shut up your chin-music?” 

Jack’s great dark eyes looked appealingly from the 
sufferer to our faces. 

“Come, let’s go,” said Larry. 
any good.” 

“I suppose, Skip,’”’ he added, when we had gone a 
few rods, “that we ought to bury the bodies of the 
captain and the sailors. We ought not to leave 
them lying there. But we have no spade; and if we 
had, we couldn’t dig graves here on the ledges.” 

This troubled us a great deal; but we did what we 
could. We drew the bodies together, and buried 
them under pieces of broken planks and timbers. 
Then we piled great stones upon the planks, so that 
no birds nor wild animals could get at the bodies. It 
was a ead duty. 

While bringing stones, we discovered that another 
of the sailors had come ashore; and on examining 
his jacket pockets, we found a bottle with a few 
spoonfuls of whiskey. . 

“Whiskey might do Steve good,” said Larry. 

As we approached the boat, Jack came walking 
| soberly to meet us. We noticed that Steve was not 
| sitting up. and in a moment found that he had fallen 


My old mother never’ll 


“We can’t do him 








threw her} over on his back. His hands were clenched, his eyes 


| fixed and glazed. Larry stooped aud held the back 
| of is Land to lis mouth, 


“No breath!” he exclaimed. ‘He’s dead. Pcor 
Steve! He never liked me; but I'm sorry for him!” 

Instinctively we tried to compose the lifeless form 
and to close the sad eyes. On moving his hand, we 
found under it as if they had fallen from his grasp 
—an old, battered daguerreotype of a young woman, 
and a pin-ball, containing a few pius and a darning- 
needle. 
: “It was his girl,” Larry said, “or perhaps his sis- 
er.” : 


We never knew who his friends were. The pin- 
ball was probably the gift of the “old mother.” Her 
love, among all the memories of the past, was not 
forgotten in his dying hour. 

Larry took charge of the picture, pin-ball, and also 
of his pocket-knife. We then brought along the 





body of the other sailor, and, placing it beside that 

of Steve, turned the shattered boat over them, and 

then loaded the bottom of it with great stones, as we 
had done upon the planks. Jack sat watching us; 
and when we had finished the sad burial, he followed 
us away, as if conscious that his vigils were over. 

The whiskey we agreed to keep till we were sick, or 
had colds—worse ones than we then had from the 
damp garments, 

CHAPTER V. 

Which Way is North?-Our Great Want of a 
Compass—What Larry Knew about Mag- 
nets—We Magnetize the Darning-Needle— 
The Cork and the Needle. 





The sun had come out brightly. Its rays seemed 
pleasant and kindly, even on this barren coast. The 
sea shimmered like silver, and the drifting ice-cakes 
were white as chalk. We washed our hands and 
then our faces, where the waves came up to our feet, 
and, going back to our overhanging rock, ate a din- 
ner of the biscuits and pork, cutting the pork in thin 
slices, and placing it between two slices of the bread. 
We gave Jack as much as we ate ourselves, 

“Now, in what direction do you think Quebec is, 
Skip?” Larry asked, as we sat there on the coats. 

That was a difficult question toanswer. I thought 
about it fora good many minutes. I knew that Lab- 
rador extended farther east than Canada, for I re- 
membered how the map of North America looks. It 
must be north-east of Canada, and therefore Quebec 
would be somewhere to the south-west. It seemed 
to me, though, that Quebec would be not a great 
deal south of west. I told Larry so. He looked off 
on all sides, as if in doubt. 

“Which is north and which is west?” said he. 
“The sun moves in such a way up here that I've lost 
the ‘points.’ It sets somewhere toward the north 
this time of the year, don’t it?” 

I knew that there wasn't a great space in the north 
and north-east between the place where it set and 
where it rose; but I could not tell from the way the 
sun stood in the sky which was north, or west, or 
south. If we had had a watch, we might have 
guessed nearer. At home, I used to think I could 
tell the points by the sun, but here I could not begin 
to. Every thing seemed out of place and turned 
round. 

“O, if we only had one of the brig’s compasses!” 
sighed Larry, when we had puzzled over this diffi- 
culty a long time. 

“I don’t believe we can find our way to Quebec 
without a compass,’’ said I; for the more I thought 
of it, the more bewildered I grew. 

Then we walked along the shore again, and 
searched among the broken timbers to see if either 
of the compasses had- washed up. But we did not 
find any thing of any value to us, save a bruised tin 
bucket. We were discouraged. 

“Of course we can’t make a compass,” said Larry. 

“No,” said I. “There has to be a magnetic attrac- 
tion got up some way—a magnetic steel needle, which 
points always north and south.” 

“There is a darning-needle in Steve’s pin-ball,” 
Larry remarked, at length. 

“Yes, but it isn’t a compass-needle,” said I. “It 
has to be a magnetic needle to point north. I don’t 
know how they make magnets of them, I’m sure.” 

“When I went -to school at home,” said Larry, 
“there was one of the boys who had a ‘horse-shoe 
magnet,’ so the master called it. It was the last win- 
ter I went to school. I remember how the fellow 
used to sit and play with it in schvol-time. He woujd 
draw his jack-knife all over his desk with the magnet, 
and even lift the knife and hold it in the air. It was 
a prodigiously strong little thing. 

{Sir Isaac Newton used to wear a piece of lode- 
stone in a ring which would lift two hundred and 
fifty times its own weight; and electro-magnets have 


been made strong enough to support a weight of 
four thousand pounds.) 


“After a while the fellow found that his knife- | 





Dlade that he used to draw with the magnet had be- 


nS) 


come a magnet, too, and would attract small bits of 
iron and steel just as the big magnet did. It had be- 
come a magnet by touching the larger magnet. 
When he showed us that we all wanted our knife- 
bladés made like it. The fellow said he’d doit for 
five cents apiece, Some of us hadn't any five cents, 
but afew of the boys paid him the money and he 
made magnets of their knives. He did it by rubbing 
the blades upon the ends of the magnet. Some of 
them he made very strong, so that they would take a 
small nailand hold it rp. Thad him rub the blade 
of my big jack-knife, and I wou'dn’t let him stop 
till it was as strong asany ofthem. He didn’t rub 
the little blade; but before a week had gone the lit- 
tle blade was almost as strong as the big one, by just 
lying shut-up in the same handle, And I've got the 
knife now,” finished Larry, taking out a large double- 
bladed jack-knife, with about half an inch broken 
off the larger blade, 

“Let's see if it will draw the darning-needle, now,” 
said T. 

Larry took the pin-ball from his pocket. and pull- 
ing out the needle laid it on his knee, and then 
opened the knife. On putting the blade within a 
quarter of an inch of the needle, it immediately 
jumped to the blade and clung to it, 

“Good!” exclaimed I. ‘It hasn’t lost its strength 
yet.” 

Larry raised the needle with it. Then he opened 
the small blade. That would raise it, too, 

“Tt isn’t as strong as it used to be,” said he. “But 
do you suppose this is the same kind of magnet 
that turns toward the North Pole; the same as the 
compass-needle?” 

I did not know. I was afraid it wasn’t, but thought 
it would be wellenough to rub the darning-needle with 
the knife-blade. Larry did so with both blades, and 
continued rubbing it a long time, “to get it well 
worked in,” he said—which shows how little we 
understood the subject. 

“How shall we hang it to see whether it will do as 
the compass-needle does?’’ queried Larry, after it 
was magnetized thoroughly, as he thought. “Can't 
we make a dial of wood, and hang the needle on a 
pivot at the centre?” 

If the needle only had a hole through it at the 
centre, I thought we could. But there was no such 
hole, and it seemed impossible to hold it so that it 
would swing. But Larry said we could try, and be- 
fore the sun set I had whittled out a round dial from 
a piece of board, split thin, with N, S, FE, and W, 
marked on it at eqnal distances apart. I then bored 
a hole in the middle of it with my small knife-blade, 

Meanwhile Larry was making a tiny, smooth pivot, 
to play inthe hole. Through the top of this pivot 
he thrust the needle, The lower end he then placed 
in the hole in the dial, first having put in some grease 
from the pork, tomake the pivot turn easily. But the 
needle would no more turn the pivot than a little 


‘cotton string would have turned the “Sea-hor:e” 


when under full sail. There it stuck, as stiff as wax. 
At first we were discouraged; but Larry soon had 
the good sense to say that he didn’t believe any com- 
pass-needle could turn that clumsy pivot. Even if 
this wasn’t the right kind of magnet, we ought not 
to lay the failure to the needle, but to the poor con- 
trivance we bad invented for it. 

By this fime it had grown so dark that we had to 
give up further experiments for the night. 

“Where's Jack?” said Larry. 

We had been so busy that we had not noticed his 
absence. I then remembered hearing him bark, at 
some distance, more than an hour before, We called, 
and had begun to feel alarmed about him, when he 
suddenly came running out to us with a gull in his 
mouth. Wagging his tail, he laid it at Larry’s feet, 
asif to say, “I’ve brought you so much to pay for 
my pork and bread.” 

He was dripping wet, and had plainly been in the 
sea. We thought he must have caught the gull out 
on the reefs, where we had seen them wheeling over 
the rocks and sometimes alighting. Larry patted 
him and praised him, in order that he might be en- 
couraged to catch more. We then had another meal 
of the buscuits and pork, There seemed to be enough 
left to last us about four days. 

“What shall we do then?” I asked, with a feeling 
of foreboding. 

Larry made no reply, but turned to examine the 
gull Jack had brought. 

“We can’t eat guils raw,” I went on; “and we've 
no fire, and cannot get one. We've no guns to kill 
game with, either, even if it should be ever so plenty. 
I don’t see what we ore going to do, Larry.” 

“We won’t think any more about it to-night,” 
said he. “You are tired, and we had better goto 
sleep. We'd better try and get our compass fixed 
first. Then we can see about getting a fire and kill- 
ing game. Perhaps we can make bows and arrows! 
Who knows! We've a cod-line for strings. But the 
compass must be made first. See if you can’t dream 
out a way to hang the needle.” 

It must now have been after eleven o'clock, for in 
Labrador, at this season of the year. (the first of 
June,) the sun does not set till nearly eleven. I was 
very tired, and soon went to sleep under the coats 
and sail. Jack lay with us. It seemed safer having 
him there. We had little fear of wild animals while 
he watched at our feet. 

But my sleep was troubled. I had a cold, and by- 
and-by grew hot and feverish. Then all sorts of un- 
pleasant dreams passed through my mind. In the 
night I awoke several times thirsty, and thinking 
of our compass-needle. Idid not like to get up and 
go to the little pool of water todrink. As the whis- 
key bottle was near by, I thought there could be no 





harm in just moistening my mouth with the whis- 
key. SoT felt for the bottle under the overhanging 


j Fock, and getting hold of it, pulled out the gurk aud 
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moistened my mouth. The whiskey was very strong 
and irritated iny throat so that I coughed, and I 
dropped the cork. Just then it occurred to me how 
light corks are, and how easily they float, and ‘from 
that the thought came that we might place our nee- 
die on a bit of floating cork, and let it turn the cork 
on water. 

I laid down again, but resolved that as soon as it 
was light I would get upand make the experiment 
before Larry was awake. 

When I awoke, it was daylight. I arose very 
quietly, and cut from the cork a thin piece about as 
large asaceut. Taking the battered tin pail, I went 
to the shore. Filling the pail, and setting it on a 
level place, I waited for the water to get quiet. 
Then I placed upon it the cork, and waiting a mo- 
ment, laid the needle across it. My hands trembled 
with excitement, and I had to try a second time 
before the needle was placed evenly. 

At first it quivered a little, from the motion I had 
given it, but in a moment more swung round till the 
eye of it pointed off across the reefs, and the dark, 
heaving sea, a little to the right of where the redden- 
ing sky bespoke the rising sun. 

Thad to shout! I couldn’t help it! Then in order 
to be sure, [took my knife-blade and turned it half 
around. Ina moment it was back again, pointing in 
the same direction. Then [ turned it the other way, 
but the true needle again pointed toward the Pole. 
I felt elated. 
bounding up; he had heard me’shout. 

“Go wake Larry!” Lshotted. “Go wake Larry!" 

Tua moment he went tearing back, barking loudly. 


I could have cried for joy. Jaek came 


It seemed as if he had caught a part of my exultation. 

Larry soon came running toward me in great con- 
cern. Jack had given him a prodigious shake. He 
thought I must be drowning. 

“There’s your compass!"’ I shouted, 
right kind of magnet, after all!” 

Larry stared at the pail, then, taking in the idea, 
he cried, “Tlurrah! You've saved us, Skip. Now 
we can start for home.” 

Jack barked, and we a. three danced about the 
pail like young savages. 
first one, too. 


“'Twas the 


It was a great victory; our 


{{t is, T dare say, scarcely necessary to tell our 
readers that there is but one kind of magnetic nee- 
dies. Any magnetized needle will point north and 
south.] 

ted 


lor the Companion. 


THE CARNIVAL AT ROME 


IN 1865. 





The word Carnival is derived from two Latin 
words, carni and vale, and means farewell to meat. 
It is applied toa festival held in the old Catholic 
countries a short time before Lent, or the period of 
abstaining from meat. It is eelebrated in the great- 
est splendor at Rome and Venice, and was formerly 
far more grotesque and imposing than it has been in 
later years. One of our most popular writers sends 
us the following letter describing this festival as she 
saw it in the year 1805: 

The popular impression of the Carnival at 
Rome is, that it is a very funny affair. So I 
thought until [saw it and became weary of it. 
If LT were to tell you that this annual festival 
commits suicide by living too long, you might 
think that | had made an Irish bull, but the 
Statement would convey a very correct impres- 
sion. Lam inclined to think that even the boys 
of America would lose their relish for the Fourth 
of July if its celebration were to last a fort- 
night! 

The Pope had ordered this festival, and the 
high declared that the Carnival 
would be “very gay” this year. No masks were 
to be worn on the streets, to be sure, but that 
was because the Roman powers wished to dis- 
play the happy faces of their subjects; the Car- 


ecclesiastics 


nival was to be “very gay. 

So Lhad no prejudices against the Carnival, to 
begin with; indeed, I thought myself very lucky 
in having rented rooms in which T could sit and 
be in the very midst of it. The sport, aS you 
may know, is confined toa single street of the 
Eternal City, beginning at the Piozza del Pono- | 
lo and running the length of the Corso. My 
lodgings were at the corner of the Corso. 

Rome was full of strangers. Many of them 
paid large sums for « baleony or even for a sin- 
gle window from which to sce the fun, but all 
that our party had to do was to stay at 





home 
and to crane our necks out of almost anv of our 
windows to command a view of the Corso 

The Festa opened on the afternoon of Satur- | 
Gav: February 18th 


| thing still more dazzling burst upon us, 
| ed heralds, bearing aloft banners of velvet and 
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fair in Rome as on a June day in Boston. Up | and stumbled over the rope, without any help, be- was 44 oz. 


and down the Corso, on both sides, as far as I 
could see, the great stone houses, which had 
stood frowning at each other for centuries, were 
tricked out with bright hangings. Festoons of 


red and white, and here and there of yellow, | 


reached from window to window of every story. 

The Corso swarmed with men and women, 
carrying on their heads great baskets of confetti 
(sugar-plums, with the sugar left out, made of 
flour or plaster) and of little bouquets, which 
were eagerly bought by those who had not been 
wise enough to provide themselves at lower 
rates in the market places. 

The Carnival opened at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, though the balconies along the Corso had 
been filled since two o’clock, the occupants scat- 
tering confetti among the crowd on the street. 





Fivst came the gay dragoons, walking their 
horses slowly along the Corso. Then music was 
heard, and a procession which had been formed 
on the Piozza del Popolo moved ctown the street. 

It was led by 2 mounted band, discoursing 


lively airs. Then followed a cavalcade of guards 
in golden helmets with purple plumes; then a 
number of gilt coaches, with flunkies in gaudy 


| livery walking at their side. 


[ere was a brief interval—granted in mercy, 
I suppose, so that we might recover our senses 
after this splendid vision—after which some- 
Mount- 


silk, the prizes for the victorious racers, followed 
hy more gilded coaches and harlequin footmen; 
while last of all eame all on wheels, the rea! Car- 
nival in four parts: 

1. Four artists in dominoes. 

2. One lorn female, with a basket of confetti 
and bouquets. 

3. An old lady with her two boys, all muffled 
in waterproof cloaks. 

4. Two young men in a dog-cart. 

The band, and the shining coaches, and their 
shining lackeys, did not come back to us, but 
these four vehicles stayed by and did their duty 
to thelast. Truly the Curnival was “very gay.” 

Up and down the Corso these faithful souls plod- 
ded all that afternoon; no new carriages joined 
them, and not one left the ranks. The dragoons, 
with drawn swords, glowered at them from 
every corner; the balconies, after a little while, 
disdained to waste their ammunition on such 
sorry game; and they themselves looked neither 
to the right hand nor to the left; they had set 
out to “do” the Carnival that day, and did it 
faithfully to the end. 

Never did a whipped army welcome the “‘re- 
treat’”’ more eagerly than did this quartette the 
guns of St. Angelo, which was the signal for all 
carriages to leave the Corso. 

The sidewalks were now thronged with men, 
women and children, impatient for the horse- 
race, which closes the sports of every day of the 
Carnival. Soldiers were posted on each side of 
the street, who thrust back with their muskets 
any of the crowd who overstepped the limits. 
A body of cavalry rode down the Corso to make 
sure that all was ready for the «rand race, and 
came dashing back at the top of their speed. 

The liveliest moment of the Carnival, as I saw 
it on that first day, was when a hulf-starved cur 
cluded the soldiers, and went slinking down the 
empty street, his tale between his legs. The 
guards struck at him with their bayonets, and 
men, women and children whistled, and shrieked, 
and danced with delight over this exquisite bit 
of fun 

« When the dragoons had galloped back to the 
goal, we were able, by means of a field-glass, to 
make out what was happening in the Piozzo del 
Popolo. 

Six horses were led into an open space, vith 
only a rope between it and the crowd. Even 


this slight restraint seemed unnecessary, for all 
but one of the wallant racers had to be punched, 
goaded and absolutely drageed over it; and that 
It was as biue, soft and | one, ina fit of sulks, knocked down his groom 





fore the judge cried “Go!” But he was not an 





no advantaze. Six such sorry-looking nags | 
| were never dismissed from the cavalry service | 
with the United States brand upon them, as these | 
candidates for the Roman prizes. | 
| They were not ridden by jockeys, and had 
| nothing on them but scraps of rattling tin and | 
dangling spurs of steel. Owing to the vigorous 
efforts of the grooms, the yells and frantic ges- 
tures of the populace, and the clatter and goad- 
ing of their cruel trappings, the poor fright- 
ened horses were running for dear life by the 
time they had reached our post of observation 
Even to our senses, the whizzing of the tins that 
were tied to them, and the stabbing of the spurs 
at their sides, were fearful, and what this sicken- 
ing performance cost the poor brutes, we dared 
not think. ne 

And this was the famous Carnival race, which 
ends the sports of every day (except Sundays 
| and Fridays) for a fortnight. Doubiless some 
one of these tortured creatures reached the goal 
in advance of his fellow-sufferers at the end of 
each race; but after this first exhibition I had no 
enthusiasm left for horse-races of any descrip- 
tion, nor cared to inquire which won the prize. 

The moment the race was over the crowd van- 
ished from the Corso as if by magic, and the 
first day of the Carnival was over. 

The Carnival lasted nearly two weeks, vary- 
ing and changing, indeed, but soon becoming 
monotonous. It ended on February 28th, on 
which day the long procession was indeed “very 
gay.” On this last day, the procession consti- 
tuted the principal sport of the afternoon, and 
the race was postponed to a later hour. At the 
close of these diversions the crowd did not melt 
away as usual, but grew denser. Boys darted 
hither and thither, offering for sale long slender 
candles, which every body bought. One by one 
the little candles shone out; up and down the 
street, inevery loqgia, at attic windows, and even 
on the housetops; and the carriages reappeared 
in the Corso all aglow with twinkling stars. 

Every body held aloft his own little flicker- 
ing light, striving to keep it burning and at the 
same time to extinguish all the lights about him. 
Handkerchiefs, veils and scarfs were tied to 
canes and parasols, and dashed frantically up- 
ward, downward and sideways, from balcony to 
balcony; marauders climbed into strange win- 
| dows and carriages, and puffed and blowed this 

way and that, but no further harm was done, 
and good-natured fun reigned supreme. 

This moccoli, as it was called, was the very 
eream of the Carnival, and at Jast, we must ac- 
knowledge, that it was indeed “very wayv;” but 
now it was dving. We rushed into the street to 
see the last of the beautiful dance of stars. The 
sport seemed to be atits height near the Hotel de 
Rome, where the ex-King of Naples had been 
dispensing favors royally through the Carnival, 
and whose balcony was now allablaze. But the 
throng pressed, and the plaster and dust, which 
had been accumulating during the past fort- 
night, rose in suffocating clouds, and we were 
glad to make our way home again. 

It was dark. The sport had ended. The lights 
had faded and gone. Silence filled the streets, 
and all Rome was full of weary limbs, and al- 
most as many weary hearts. But the Carnival 


| 


was “‘very gay.” Mrs. E. A. WALKER. 
————- +o 
THE SIZE AND WEIGHT OF THE 
BRAIN. 


Prof. Burt G. Wilder, in a lecture recently de- 
livered before the American Institute, gave the 
following interesting facts in regard to the size 
and the weight of the brain: 

The human brain is larger and heavier than 
that of any animal, with but two exceptions, its 
average weight being between forty and fifty 
ounces. The brain of the large whale has been 
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—— 
This order is reversed, however, if 
the ratio of brain to body be made the standard, 


impetuous charger at all, so this start gave him | for in eighty-one male brains the ratio was foung 


to be as 1 to 36.50, while in cighty-two female 
Drains it was as 1 to 36.46. 

Caretully prepared tables indicate that in both 
sexes the brain grows rapidly up to the ave of 
about seven years, then increases more slowly 
to fourteen years, and afterwards still more 
slowly to the twenticth year, when it attains its 
greatest weight. 

Prof. Wilder makes a statement which may }, 
new to most of our readers, that after the agey 
fifty the brain scems to lose abont an ounce f, 
each ten years. 

The average weight of the brain wifh op, 
thousand intelligent persons excceds that of a, 
equal number of ignorant ones; but observa 
tion proves that a large brain may often coex 
ist with a slight degree of intelligence, while, on 
the other hand, a very high degree of inteile 
tual power may characterize individuals whose 
brains are below the averave. 

Hence it would appear that neither absolute 
nor relative size of the whole brain is a suflicien; 
test of mental capacity, cither in animals or in 
human beings, a deduction that the professor 
makes, after giving the subject the most careful 
and discriminating attention. 


——_+or 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


An eminent writer and statesman has said 
truly, that “of all inventions, the alphabet and 
the printing-press alone excepted, those inven- 
tions which abridge distance have done most for 
the civilization of our species.”” In other words, 
knowledge and wealth, and the other blessings 
of civilization, have been chiefly diffused by the 
new modes of communication, which have 
shortened the time, increased the ease and less- 
ened the expense of travelling. 

There is nothing else that so enlarges one’s 
mind, clears away the prejudices of ignorance, 
and increases one’s respect for other uations, 
with different languages, different customs and 
different modes of thought, as foreign travel; 
and the inventions referred to have enabled very 
much larger numbers of persons to enjoy Me 
pleasures and derive the benefits of foreign 
travel than ever before. 

The most important step in this diréction was 
when steam was first used, thirty-five years ago, 
in propelling a vessel across the Atlantic. Be- 
fore 18388 there were only sailing vessels to con- 
vey passengers between New York and the Eu- 
ropean cities of Liverpool, London and Havre. 
There were lines also from Philadelphia, but 
they never succeeded as well as those of New 
York. 

These packet ships of the regular lines,—they 
were popularly called “liners,” —were mugnifi- 
cent vessels, fitted up as elegantly as the ocean 
steamships of to-day, for the comfort and con- 
venience of passengers, modelled so as to sail 
with the greatest possible swiftness, and made 
as safe as sailing vessels can be. Most of the 
travellers on business or for pleasure took pas- 
sage in these packets; only those who were una- 
ble to pay for first-class accommodation going 
in the merghantmen. 

Mr. Cooper, in his “Homeward Bound,” has 
preserved a picture, perhaps somewhat too high 
colored, of life in an old “liner” some forty 
years ago. It may be taken, however, as the 
best description we have of a mode of travel 
which was them not only important, but the 
most important of any mode, but which has 
altogether passed away. 

If all the packet ships had been crowded to 
their greatest capacity at every trip, they could 
have carried but a small proportion of those 
who now travel,—and they were very seldom 
crowded. It was almost a pilgrimage to go to 
Paris, and those who went there were sometimes 





found to weigh five pounds, and that of the elc- 


show that intelligence is not wholly dependent 
upon the size and weight of the brain. The 
brain of the full-grown gorilla weighs about fif- 
teen ounces. As a general rule the more intelli- 
gent animals have large brains in proportion to 
the weight of their body, and in this respect the 
dog shows his superiority to the cow, and the 
man tothe elephant and whale. This rule, how- 
ever, has its exceptions, since in many birds the 
brain is larger in proportion to the body than in 
man. There is a curious little animal of the 
monkey tribe, in South America, called the ouis- 
titi, that is only twenty times as heavy as its 
own brain. 

In a comparison of the male and female brain 
it was found, as the result of an English experi- 
ment, that the average weight of 278 male brains 





} every vear. 


called “Hadjis ’’ the Mahometan term for those 


phant, which is the largest in any animal, has | who have made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
heen known to weigh ten pounds—facts that | 


Now Americans go to Europe by thonsands 
Men go who can take a vacation of 
only six or eight weeks. More Americans, 
probably, now visit Asia and Africa every year, 
| than those who used to make a trip to England 
before the steamship lines were established. As 
wealth has increased rapidly, and as the time 
| and expense of the European tour have dimit- 
, ished, the number of travellers has grown enol 
;mously. The number of lines has multiplied 
| greatly, as well, though not all that have beer 
jestablished have been successful. The Canard 
| Line was founded in 1849, and it has flourished 
ever since. This company alone has thirty or 
forty steamships of large size. There are sevets! 
| lines to Canada, three or four to Boston, anda 
{dozen or more from England, France and Ger 
manv to New York, besides lines to Philadelphia 





was 4912 oz, while that of 119 female brains; and Baltimore. The largest number of pas‘? 
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gers leave and arrive at New York, where the 
passenger steamships largely centre. 

Perhaps fashion has much to do with the great 
increase of travel. Many make the tour of Eu- 
rope who w ould be much happier at home, and 
few of whom this is true are greatly benefited 
py the trip. Butthe L pecan iwe of those who are 
known as “shoddy” aristocracy, has helped to 
establish the steamship lines in prosperity, and 
it has thus been of assistance to those who really 
goabroad for benefit or true enjoyment. It is 
the increase of wealth that helps the stenmships, 
andit is the establishment of the steam lines 
that enables rich people to spend their money in 
a way to gratify them most and give them the 
most real benefit. 

7 -- 
CURIOSITIES OF THE OLD ENGLISH 
BIBLE, 

In an old version of the English Bible, Simon Pe- 
ter is called a “‘Knave” of Jesus Christ. This word 
formerly meant servant. It is the same as the Ger- 
man Anabe—boy ; but, as boys were employed to wait 
in noble families, it gradually came to mean servant; 
and then, as servants were apt to be rogues, the word 
acquired a bad sense, in which we always useit. Our 
yersion of the Bible has, ‘Simon Peter, a servant of 
Jesus Christ.’’ 

Some alterations in the form of words are vast im- 
Thus, in the oldest English Bible, the 
shortest verse is not ‘Jesus wept,” but “Jesus wop,” 
wop being then the past tense of weep. We have 
surely good reason to be thankful for the change. 

In the ninety-first Psalm, where we read, “Thou 
shalt not be afraid of the terror by night,"’ the Bish- 
op’s Bible has, ‘Thou shalt not be afraid of bugs by 
night.” This does not mean insects, but evil spirits 
It is the same word as ‘‘bogies,’’ those minor demons, 
which we have now ceased to believe in. The Rus- | 
sian word for God is “Bog,” and it is remarkable 
that this term should have come among us to be | 
applied to wicked spirits. But soit isin other cases: 
Our devil is nearly the same as the Gypsey word 
“devel” which they use for the Supreme Deity. 


provements, 





————— 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL FLOGGED, 
If princes «ill engage in rough sport with their 

fellow-students, their royal dignity cannot save 

them from rough treatment. So the young Prince 

Imperial found to his cost, while in a frolic with the 

rest of the cadets at Woolwich, England. His resi- 

dgnce in England is putting life and fun into him. 

When at King’s College, London, he was a close stu- 

dent, but was pronounced by others a very quiet and 

tame boy. 


At Woolwich, however, other qualities 
show thems: Ives. 


begin to 
He loves a good time, as well as | 
, and shows a little wild blood. In a recent 
he so far forgot the dignity inherent in impe- 
rial blood, that he threw the contents of an inkstand 
over one of his fellow-students. His comrade was 
equally forgetful of imperial dignity, and, without | 
hesitation, gave the young prince what the cadets | 
call “a jolly good thrashing.’’ The prince submitted 
without flinching, and did not complain of the flog- 
ging he had provoked, 


anybody 
frolic, 


7~@> 
A RESIGNING FAMILY. 

The Bourbon family, like the Stuarts, are famous 
for losing thrones, in spite of desperate efforts to re- 
tainthem. But the House of Savoy, to which young 
Amadeus, ex-king of Spain, belongs, have a genius 
for abdication. Amadeus VIII., first duke, retired 
from his duchy, because he was tirfd of it, and after- 
wards resigned the Papacy to which he had been 
elected, dying as a private citizen, 

Emanuel Philibert, in 1575, and Victor Emanuel, 
in 1730, each abdicated in favor of his son. So did 
Charles Emanuel, in 1802, and retired into a Jesuit 
establishment to die. So did Victor Emanuel, the 
second, in 1821, und Charles Albert, the grandfather 
of Amadeus, in 1848. 

The young Spauish king, therefore, is only follow- 
ing the line of family traditions in surrendering a 
throne which he has found neither easy nor pleasant 
tokeep. “Blood will tell,” is an old proverb with a 
new illustration. 

a anne 
FAILURE IN DECLAMATION. 

Boys at school, or young men in college, need not 
despair of success as orators because declamation is 
a dreaded task. Demosthenes, the greatest orator of 
Greece, failed utterly, when he first attempted to ad- 
dress the people. He won distinction by persever- 


Daniel Webster, the most eminent orator of New 
England, could never declaim at school. All his at- 
tempts were failures. He says of himself, “Many a 
piece did I commit to memory and rehearse in my 
own room over and over again; 
colle 


but when the scliool 
cted and my name was called; when I saw all 
eyes turned on my seat, [could not rise from it. 
Sometimes the masters frowned, and sometimes they 
smiled.” 

Necessity and an iron will can conquer timidity 
and all other obstacles, as completely as in Mr. 
Webster’s experience. 





Se a eee | 
THROUGH FIRE AND WATER. 
Benevolent people will get laughed at sometimes, | 


evea when they are doing their duty: | 

At a fire in Portland the other morning, a reporter | 
for a daily paper was placed in a somewhat danger- | 
ous, butat the same time extremely ludicrous posi- | 
Ucn. He isavaliant youth; perhaps he is one of | 


‘songs of other birds if domesticated with them. 


| advantage in public life, 


i ria, 


THE 


pom fellows who rush in where angels dare not 

tread. He had gone into the stable and got a horse 
by the halter, and was leading him out, “Just at the 
door there was standing a quite deep tub, which 
happened to be empty. 

When opposite to it the horse shied, and cet the 
young man gracefully into said recepts acle, He was 
completely doubled up, and there he was wedged in 
so tight that he could not move. The smoke was 
pouring down thick, and frightened horses rushing 
around promiscuously. He kept hold of the halter, 
determined that the horse should pull him out, but 
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Siberia, thence westward through Trasnayarsk, 
Tomsk, Omsk and Tuman to Ekotermeburg, where 
he will cross the Ural Mountains into Europe; thence 
through Perm, Kazan, Nijou Novgorod and Moscow 
to St. Petersburg—the whole distance about 7,500 
miles, only 650 miles of which is by rail. This isa 
tolerably heavy task for the young imperial traveller, 
but it will bean excellent way of obtaining knowl- 
edge of both the beauties and rigors of the imperial 
dominion, and of the people who contribute to the 
imperial power. 


+o 


the horse seemed determined not to, for there he | 


stood. Finally, the hat and boots were seen by a 
man, and thinking there might be something else in 
the tub, he pulled out said boots, and then followed 
the rest of the reporter. He immediately took a 
walk. 

— +3 —-— 


INSTINCT IN BIRDS. 


The old notions about the power of instinct in | 


birds are said to be without foundation in fact. It 
has been generally believed that all birds ot the same 
species build their nests alike, and sing the same | 
notes; and that this would be true, even if the eggs | 
of one species were hatched by another. 

But more recent observers say that the habits of | 
building and of singing are acquired by education, 
and do not come by instinct. In England, linnets 
brought up with larks sing the songs of their adopt- 
ed parents, and even the nightingale, the most 
famous songster of the English woods, will catch the 
youn birds, it is said, may be heard practicing 
songs, until they can perform with accuracy. 

Birds brought up in cages from the egg, do not 
generally build nests after the pattern of their 
species. They make very simple ones, costing the 
least trouble and labor. 

From such facts it is argued that instinct has less | 
to do with the habits of birds than education. They | 
learn to build and to sing by observing their com- 


. | panions, not by spontaneous impulse. 


ee ee Pe 
A GRAMMATICAL QUESTION, 

Who will say that grammar isa dry study, when 

a wide-awake teacher can put so much fun into one 


| of the famous problems in grammar, as in the follow- 


ing instanee. There would be no dull or sleepy 


scholars in a school, where such illustrations are com- 
| mon: 


A searcher after truth writes to ask us which is 


| grammatically correct, to say “the house is building,” 


or “the house is being built,” “the street is paving,’ 

or ‘the street is being paved?” There is a wide ii. | 
versity of opinion on this subject; but we incline to 
favor “is being built,” for the following reasons: 


| Suppose you wish to express another kind of an idea, 


would yon say, for instance, “Johnny is spanking,’ 
or “Johnny is being spanked?” The difference to 
you may seem immaterial, but it is a matter of con- 
siderable importance to Johnny, and it is probable 


| that if any choice were given him, he would sudden- 
| ly select 


the former alternative. 

You say, again, ‘““The missionary is eating.” Cer- 
tainly that expresses a very different and much 
pleasanter idea than the former: ‘The missionary is 
being eaten;” and the sensation is very different for 
the missionary, too. Welhave consulted several inis- 
sionaries about it, and they all seem to think that 
the two things are somehow not the same; no mat- 
ter what the grammarians say. 

But it isto beconfessed that there are occasions 
when the difference in the form is not so marked. 
You assert, we say, that “Hannah is hugging’’— 
which, by the way, would be a very improper thing 
for Hannah to do; it would be positively scandalous, 
indeed. Precisely a similar idea is conveyed if you 
say “Hannah is being hug gged,"’ because it is a pecu- 
liarity of the fact that it is hardly ever one-sided ; 
there is no selfishness about it. 

And it is the same thing with kissing. “Jane is 
kissing’’—and her mother ought to know about it if 
she is- is just exactly as if we should say ‘Jane is 
being kissed ;’’ and the sensation is the same, although 
the grammars, by a single inadvertance, mention 
the fact. 

It will not be necessary, however, for our corres- 
pondent to attempt to prove these last mentioned 
facts by practice. He must take our own word for 
them. Unless he does so we shall answer no more 
questions in syntax for him or any one else. Our 
duty is to conserve the morals of the community, 
not to start people to playing private games of Co- 
penhagen. 

a ae 
A NEW FIELD FOR DISCOVERY. 

Geologists carry on their work of investigation 
against great obstacles. Some of the strata they 
wish to examine for fossils are buried a mile or more 
in depth, and can be reached only when a.mountain 
chain has lifted them to the surface, or a river has 
cut through the mountains, or deep mines have been 
sunk for coalor ore. But within a few years they 
have learned how to dredge the ocean's bed at a depth 
of three miles, and have already made many famous 
discoveries. It is easier to sink a dredging-machine 
than to bore through solid rock. The ocean, there- 
fore, is opening a grand field forstudy. Dr. Thomp- 
son, one of the best workers in this field, says: 

The bed of the deep sea, the 140,000,000 of square 
miles which we have now added to the legitimate 
field of natural history research, is not « barren 
waste. Itis inhabited by a fauna more rich and va- 
ried, on account of the enormous extent of the area, 
and with the organisms in many cases apparently 
even more elaborately and delicately formed. and 
more exquisitely beautiful in their soft shades of col- 
oring and in the rainbow tints of their wonderful 

»hosphorescence, than the fauna of the well-known 
relt of shallow water, teeming with innumerable in- 
vertebrate forms, which fringes the land. «4 





oe - 
AN IMPERIAL TRAVELLER, 
If a large knowledge of the world and of men is an 
the young Grand Duke 
Alexis ought to be well trained for his future career. 
He is having a wide range, and makes good use of 


| his eyes: 


He at last accounts wee in Japan; has been di- 
rected fo leave his ship at Nadirostok, Eastern Sibe- 
and travel overland along the Onsuree and 
Amoor Rivers to Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern 


The | 


SECOND-SIGHT. 


Many intelligent people in Scotland believe in | 


what is called second-sight, or, a power of seeing what 
is going on many miles away. The power is less 
common than it used to be, years ago, but so many 


facts are told by persons, whose veracity cannot be | 
that it is easier to believe them, with- | 
Here | 
are similar facts, confirming the possibility of this | 


questioned, 
| out explaining the mystery, than to deny them. 
| second sight: 
| Itisa historical fact that Rev. Joseph Buckmin- 
| ster, who died in Vermont in 1812, just before his 
de: “. announced that his distinguished son, Rey. 
J.S. Buckminster, of Boston, was dead. It after- 
ward turned out that the son had breathed his last 
: about the moment his father made the announce- 
ment. 
| The Eaton (O.) Telegraph, of the present week, tells 
| the following incident, which may be taken as a par- 
allel to that of the Buckminsters : 

On Wednesday morning last, at four o’clock, Gen. 
| John Quinn breathed his last. ut a few minutes | 
| after that, Joseph Deem, who also died on the lth, 
| ‘aroused from his sleep, and said to his son John, who 

' was at his side, “John, Gen. Quinn is dead.’ 

To this John said, “I reckon you are mistaken, 
father. You have been dreaming. I guess Gen. 
| Quinn is not dead. 
| ome “4 — n regularly every day for his mail.’ 

said Father Deem, “I know he is dead;” 
and ne had scarcely finished speaking when Benja- 
min Homan walked in about five o’clock, as was his 
| habit, and said to them, “Gen. Quinn is dead!" 
| What is strange about it is that Father Deem did 
| not know of Gen. Quinn’s illness, and, in all proba- 
bility, had not heard his name mentioned. 


iad 
A PRINCE IN TROUBLE, 

When the late king Oscar, of Sweden, was a young 
man, he had a great fondness for adventures, and 
sometimes got into scrapes which were mortifying 
as well as perplexing. Here is one of them: 


In 1852 he and a young friend of similar disposi- 
tion made an excursion to Christiana, in Norway. 
They travelle@ incognito, and registered assumed 
names at second-class hotels. Strolling after dark 
| through the streets of the city, they unfortunately 
| were attacked by a gang of robbers, who knocked 
| them down and rifled their goatets, Without a cent 
|in their pockets, the two distinguished gentlemen 
returned to their hotel. Next morning the landlord 
presented his bill to them, They confessed that 
they had no money, owing to their mishap the night 
before. The landlord utterly refused to believe their 
story, and threatened to invoke the interference of 
the police, Vainly did they try to dissuade him 
from his purpose, but rushing from the room he not 
only locked them in, but placed at the door a stalwart 
porter armed with a club. 


--_—_——_+@>— 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion a with other Publica- 
ions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance, and the money must be sent by Post-Office 
Money Order, or by Registered Letter. We do not 
hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 











ae arper’s Weekly and the Companion. ..$460 

arper’s Bazar and the Companion . -460 
Harner’ s Monthly and the Companion..... .460 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 460 
Galaxy and the Companion ....... ......++ - 460 
Appletons’ Journal and the C ‘omps anion. «460 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion................ 460 


Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 
picture offered by the publishers =i... 
the subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 

new one to that eo r. 

Peterson’s Magaziue and the Companion.............. 3 

Godey’s Lac Sook and the Companion, soins: | 
the picture offered by the publishers. . 3 

American Agriculturist and the C ompanion.. 2 32 

Advance and the Companion... ....... 85 

Arthur's Ilome Magazine and the C ompanion, Se Nag 
ing the picture offered by the publishers. 3 35 

New York Observer and the Companion... 
The subscriber to the Observer must be 

to that paper. 

Zion’s Herald and the Companion. .............. 2000 SOD 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion. . 385 

Christian Era and the Companion, including the ‘pie-_ 
ture sent by the publisher postpaid, —. «6. eee eee 
‘The subscriber to the Christian Era must bea new 

one to that paper. 

Hearth and Home and the Companion..... jarcacwenned 400 

‘The Nursery and the Companion ° . 

The Independent and the Companion 4 
‘The subscriber he eae Independent must be a new 

one to that 

Ladies’ Floral Cabinet ‘and INR. <tc nwvewresset 200 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 
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Mercantile Saving Institution, 


EW BANK_ BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 
1 ington Street, Boston. This is the only Saving Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit fo each and 
every full calendar month they remain in bank. The in- 
stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 00 for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 4-13t 












USE THE 


Eureka Machine Twist 

b 
50 and 100 Yard Spools, 
AND THE 
EUREKA BUTTON MOLE TWIST, 
0 Yard Spools. 

+They sida dideaian in every respect, and are the best 
for and or machine use, For sale at retail by all Trim- 
ming stores, and at wholesale by all small ware Jobbers, 
and hy the mannfacturers, SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOW- 

MAN, 33 West Street, Buston, Ow BL 





He is not even sick, but goes | 
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FASHIONS TRIPLE FAVORITE. 
LE PLUS NOUVELLE. 
Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1873, by 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, in the Onice of the Librarian 
of Congress, at Washington. D. C. 
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As a Polonaise—As a Waterproof. 
MAGIC COSTUME. — This is the Acur of 
Paris ingenuity! ‘The above engraving represents 
rwo views of it. And there is still aivcther. 
draped apron front. It makes an elegant P Siowaine! 
a superb Redingote and ai tusteful Waterproof. 
THREE Entinery different Costumrs in one! 
ean be changed from a Pclonaise to a Re dingote or 
Waterproof in Less than ONE MINUTE, even while 
yalking! by simply adjusting one button. The orig- 
inal is made in dark blue ladies’ cloth, trimmed with 
herewean braid. This pattern is also PARTICU- 
LARLY desirable for wash goods, BECAUSE when 
unbuttoned, the Polonaise or Redingote falls into a 
beautiful shaped wrapper, Without pleat or gather, 
making it easy to laundry. ‘the traveler, tspecially 
the voyager, will find if an indis spensable conven 
jence. Requires 5 yards waterproof. 

This Costume is very simple and easy to make 
by the pattern. Elaborate instructions telling how 
to use each piece—how to drape and adjust after 
completed, ete., ete. Besides this, we inclose a 
CLO H MODEL with each pattern, showing just 
how to put it together, and how it will look when 
completcd—every seam, pleat, loop and gather 

All sizes, Pattern and CLO" mo ae L complete, 
ONE DOLLAR, se oa remiu woh lov 

We furnish it’*READY MADE 





| 



















in “Linen or Ba- 





tiste, from $5 to $15. in English Watecrproot, $10 to 

#20, inany color of ladies’ cloth, han.| cly trimmed, 
25. END STAMP for our CA" \LOGUE of 
STYLE 





We give a CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, 
which’ SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, loop, etc. 
how to put the garment together by the paitern, and 
how it will look whcn completed. By the use of our 
CLOTH MoDELS any per an sew can FIN- 
ISI the most difficult y as the plain- 
est. They are PERFE 

SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 
SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED 


PATTERN BAZAAR. 
Only One Dollar a Year. 
Sample-copy mailed for cents. 
BEST AND C BEAPE am mi AGAZINE 
Rn 
Every subscriber 1s. entitled to 


PREMIUM. select Patterns to the value of 


ONE DOLLAR, FREE 


BESIDES this premium, every ory, of the 
B. <4 AAR tI 
CHEC 








IN THE 


contains a **‘HALF- CE 
HECK,” which entitles the subse ine 4 seleet 
ONE patiern from =A CH BOOK, by sending 
the “Check,” with HALF or the price — in 
ge —of the pattern selecte 
By incl sing Lor bd OLEAR and Stamp to A. 
BURI MPH, you will be made a YEAR- 
4.Y SUBSC UIBEA and the pattern of the above 
engraving. with a Cloth Model, will be mailed to 
you FREE! OR, if you preter to select your pre- 
mium after y ou receive the Bazaar, we will mail to 
you a receipt for = subscription, and a **PRE- 
MIU M COUPON,” which will entitle vou to 
select te ih. og value of ONE dollar FREE 
at any time. When you send your subscription, 
please state WHIC H. 
Address ve ¥" plainl 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
SMITH'S PATTERN BAZAAR, 
P. O. Box 5055. 914 Broa udway = 4 4 








\ EBSTER’S PATENT BUTTON -HOLE 

WORKERS. Patented June 27, 1871. 

Awarded ae premium at the American ‘eens and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 187 


a one of the most 
important inve 
tions of the age! 
The most rfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand ean work 
withoutit. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
fect mechanical 
accuraty. Is used 
entirely independ- 
sent of the sewing 
machine, and will 
last a lifetime. 
¢} Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
gers, straining the 
and with im- 
perfect and irregu- 
= lar worked bution 
holes ‘They give 
universal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
; Sas t use them say that 
they are e worth their weight in gold. Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first weck of their introduction, Lo- 
ind travelling agents wanted everywhere, ‘They sell 
at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit, Sample But- 
ton-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter pac ked 
Nn a neat case, with full directions for use, together with 
sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, sent to 
any address on receipt of 65 cents. Seo Ts by mi _ receive 
prompt attention. Address WEBSTER NUFA 
TURING CO, Manufacturers, f ely Conn. Please 
state in wl in what t pape r you saw this. 15— ee 


‘STOP LOSING LEAD PENCILS. 


















































ONE DOZEN sent, 
rices to Agents for i 
i Bennington, Vt. 





st-paid, for 50 cents. Samples and 
cents. H. T CUSHMAN, i = 
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GABRIEL. 

A TRUE STORY. 
He came to us, our little guest, and won 
All hearts with the delicious little song } 
His gentle mistro:s taught him; then he seemed | 
To take a strange, sweet fancy to us each, 
And was so happy when we petted him; 
Tripping upon his perch, his little breast 
Pressed c!ose against ourcheek; the while he poured 
A perfect gush of silvery melody; 
Dipping his little beak between our lips, 
To keep the measure, and his dainty wings 
Fluttering to woo us as we turned away. 


His mistress came again, but in his home 
He silent sat, as with a heavy heart, 
tefusing to be comforted, until 
‘They bare him back, and then our cunning pet 
Had like to burst his tiny throat with joy. 


He never seemed to care for other birds, 

Or long for freedom in the open air, 

He was so human in his sympathies, 
Keeping a weary plaint if out of sight. 

For one, his favorite, 

Of those he loved. 

He enger listened at the morning’s dawn 

To greet her with his earliest, sweetest song; 
And at tha midnight hour he always waked 
And sang a welcome, then kept answering, peep, 
Fainter and fainter, till he sunk to sleep. 


Sometimes, alone with a dear invalid, 

Tle ventured from his cage and sung for her, 
Verched on her finger; or, with knowing look, 
Chippered in very confidential way, 

Bringing her little offerings of seed 

Or chickweed? laying gently on her lips, 

And trying all his cunning little tricks 

To show his love and interest. 


One night, 
One bitter winter night, our pet was chilled, 
And drooped, and sung no more; and one sad morn, 
With swimming eyes, we found his lifeless form. 


Poor Gabriel! many a human heart 

Not half as warm as thine, has filled a niche in fame, 
With far less honor than our little bird 

His tiny place in this great world of ours. 


Mysterious Death! For me, I almost wish, 
With the poor Isdian’s simple faith, that such 
Sweet, loving instincts, humble though they be, 
Might ghare with us a life beyond the grave. 

E. H. H. 


~~ 
+r 








For the Companion, 


A NIGHT MEETING IN AN INDIAN 
HUT. 

A correspondent sends the following interest- 
ing description of a meeting which he once at- 
tended in a log hut among the Seneca Indians: 

Father Johnson was a Christian Indian. When 
I knew him, six years ago, he was eighty-four 
years old. He lived in a little hut near Lake 
Erie, six miles from our mission church. He 
was always at relivious service on the Sabbath, 
and preached a sermon (six miles long) to many 
a careless lounger, as he limped his way to the 
house of God. 

Tt had grown into a custom among these Indi- 
ans, when they were in trouble, to ask the mis- 
sionary to appoint a prayer meeting at their 
homes. I was not surprised, therefore, to re- 
ceive such a request one Sabbath from a very 
old Indian woman who had recently lost her 
daughter. 

The evening came, and with it Father John- 
son, who wished to ride with me to the meeting. 
The place was at least five miles distant. A 
thunder storm was evidently gathering, and the 
reservation roads were famous for gullies, but, 
with an interpreter, Father Johnson and Dea. 
Daniel Pwo-Guns, [ passed rapidly up the right 
Dank of tie Cattaraugus to the old ford, and 
then more carefully down the other side, until 
our road dwindled to a mere foot-path, hedged | 
up by fallen lous. Here I left the horse, and we 
worked our way up the bluff and along its pre- 





cipitous side for some half a mile farther, to an 
old log-house, where the meeting was to be held, | 
and where a few Indians already awaited us. As | 
the night deepened, other Indians came until the | 
room was filled. Slibs were brought in and | 
stretched across the few benches which served 
as seats. One tallow candle cast a flickering 
light over the dusky assemblage. 

I found the grandmother who had asked for 
the meeting in great affliction. She had lost 
her daughter, and was mourning, anxious and 
penitent, on account of her own past life. In 
openins the meeting, therefore, I talked directly 

‘to her through the interpreter. Then followed | 





several prayers, which were interspersed with | 
most excellent singing. | 

The Senceas all have swect voices, and their | 
prayer mecting singing excels any I have ever | 
heard. But on that nightit was peculiarly sweet 
and solemn, owing to the deep feeling manifested. 
When opportunity was given for remarks, I sat | 
in a corner with the interpreter. As one after 
another rose and spoke, with streaming eyes, he 
told me the substance of the remarks, interpret- 
ing each word as it was uttered. 

Meanwhile, the storm had broken over our 
heads, and the pelting of the rain on the shake 


| roof, coupled with the deafening peals of thunder, 


made it difficult to hear what was said, and evi- 
dently added to the agitation of the speakers. 
The roof leaked like a sieve, but no one seemed 
to notice it. 

Soon the grandmother, with great feeling and 
many tears, expressed her penitence for her past 
life, confessing very definitely some of her fre- 
quent violations of moral law, and asking of me 
many questions respecting the mercy and for- 
giveness of God, which I answered through the 
interpreter. 

Then Father Johnson rose, with a glowing 


| face, and commenced chanting a quaint old 


hymn. All the Indians joined him, but at the 
end of the first verse he broke into a stirring ex- 
hortation too rapid for me to understand 
through the interpreter. But the appearance of 
the man himself, straight as his native pines, 
his thin locks, white with the snows of eighty- 
four winters, his face streaming with tears that 


choked his utterance, yet beaming as if inspired, 


his eloquent gestures and burning words,—is 
most vividly and impressively stamped upon my 
memory. The hymn was long,—ncarly a dozen 
verses—but they sang it all, and at the close of 
each verse he commented for some minutes, evi- 
dently from a full heart. His words preduced a 
most marked effect upon the usually stolid Indi- 
ans. Nearly every one present shared in some 
way in the meeting, and not until eleven o’clock 
did I fecl at liberty to bring this meeting toa 
close. 

The night was pitchy dark, and the pathway 
angling down the precipitous bluff was difficult 
by daylight, and now positively dangerous. 
Father Johnson clung to my arm. 

“T can’t see in the night.” 

“T shall prove a blind leader of the blind ”’ I 
said. I had come without my lantern. 

The younger Indians preceded us with torches, 
which were soon extinguished by the pouring 
rain. Westumbled on amid stumps and half- 
burned logs, having many falls, but no serious 
bruises. Finally we reached our faithful “Roxy,” 
the missionary horse, that had been whinnying 
to us for some time. Giving her the reins, I felt 
comparatively safe, as she knew the way. I re- 
membered one narrow bridge over a deep, rocky 
chasm, where, if a wheel should miss, there was 
great danger of broken bones; but it was a black 
horse and a black night, and my hope was to be 
able to stop in season to feel our way across the 
bridge. So, with strained ears, we rode on. 
Sooner than I hud expected her feet struck the 
bridge, and my heart stopped beating till the 
wheels followed—how near the verge we never 
knew. 

We rode home without farther incident, only 
there was no escaping the water that poured 
from my umbrella upon Dea. Two-Guns on the 
back seat. He took it all so patiently, however, 
that I asked him, when we reached his house, if 
he would like to go again. His answer, in brok- 
en English, was characteristic: 

“Me much wet, no matter, good meeting, 
praise the Lord, go again!” 

————_+@s.——___—__ 


INCIDENTS AT GETTYSBURG. 


A recent article in the Richmond (Va.) Enquir- 
er has called forth a letter from a member of a 
Maine regiment, in which he relates the follow- 
ing respecting his own experience at Gettysburg: 

One poor fellow, about twenty-five years of 
age, was shot through the body. His wants 
were few—“Onlv a drink of cool water; I am so 
cold—so cold! Won’t you cover meup?” And 
then his mind wandered—murmuring something 
shout “Dear mother.” “So elad ’tis all over.” 
Then a clear sense of his condition, and would I 
write to his father and tell him how he diced; 
how he loved them: at home. “Tell them all 
about it, won’t you? Father’s name is Robert 
Jenkins. I belong to the Seventh North Caro- 
lina troops—came from Chatham County. My 
name is Will—,” and tearfully I covered his 


‘ace. 

A little further on my attention was attracted 
toward a voung man, of Kemper’s Brigade, I 
think. Kneeling down by his side, I looked at 
his strikingly-handsome face some few moments, 
when he unclosed his eyes and Jooked steadily 
into mine with such a questioning, hungry look! 
an appeal so beseeching, so eloquent! gnd I had 
not the power to answer; could only ask where 





he was wounded ‘Don’t talk to me, please,” 
he said. A moment after he touched his breast, 


el CE ee 


| corpse. He snid that had they given her saft it 


S COMPANION. 


and I saw there was butachance forhim. Ask- 
ins him if he was afraid to dic, he replied, “No; 
Tam glad Lam throuzh. O, [hope this will end 
the war—will it?” [ asked him if he was a 
Christian, and I think he tuld me he was nota 
professor, but “tried to be good,” when a spasm 
ef pain again closed his eyes. [could not bear 
to leave him, and putting my face closedown to 
his, he suddenly opened his eyes. I shall never 
forget their unearthly beauty, and the sweet, 
trusting expression which overspread his whole 
face us he said to me, with a motion as though 
he would throw his arms around my neck, “I 
am going home—good-by.” I did weep—I 
couldn’t help it. Ido not recollect his name; 
he might not have told me. I only remember 
that boys from the Sixteenth Maine carried him 
to the field hospital because they wanted to, al- 
though they, too, saw that it was nearly over. 


a 


THE CALIPH’S MAGNANIMITY. 


A traveller across the desert waste 
Found on his way a cool, palm-shaded spring, 
And the fresh water seemed to his pleased taste, 
In all the world, the most delicious thing. 
“Great is the Caliph!” said he. “I for him 
Will fill my leathern bottle to the brim.” 


He sank the bottle, forcing it to drink 
Until the gurgle ceased in its lank throat, 
Then started in once more, and smiled to think 
He bore for thirst God's only antidote. 
Days after, with obeisance low and meet, 
He laid his present at the Caliph’s feet. 


And soon the issue of the spring was poured 
In a gold cup, on whose embos-ed outside 
Jewels, like solid water, shaped a gourd. 
The Caliph drank, and seemed well satisfied, 
Nay, wisely pleased, and straightway gave command 
To line with gold the man’s work-hardened hand. 


The courtiers now, seeing the round reward, 
Fancied some unheard, wondrous virtue graced 

The bettled burden borne for their loved lord, 
And of the liquid gift asked but to taste. 

The Caliph answered from his potent throne, 

“Touch not the water; it is mine alone!” 


But when, soon after, the humble giver went, 
O'erflowing with delight, which bathed his face, 
The Caliph told his courtiers the intent 
Of his denial, saying, “It is base 
Not to accept a kindness, if ’tis pressed 
With no low motives of self-interest. 


“The water was a gift of love to me, 
Wifich I with golden gratitude repaid; 
I would not let the honest giver see 
That, on its way, the crystal of the shade 
Had changed, and wasimpure. And so, no less, 
His love, if scorned, had turned to bitterness. 


“I granted not the warm, distasteful draught 
To asking lips, because of firm mistrust, 
Or kindly fear, that if another quaffed, 
He would reveal his feeling of disgust, 
And he who meant a favor would depart, 
Bearing a wounded and dejected heart.” 


O springs of kindness in life’s desert found, 
O’ershadowed fondly by the palms of peace, 
Rise everywhere, and in each heart abound, 
That strife and anger may decline and cease! 
No traveller need fear to give from thee, 
For there is naught can mar thy purity. 
Appleton’s Journal. 





OPENING AND SHUTTING DOORS. 
Character is shown in little things, and an in- 
genious correspondent of the Scientific American 


finds a curious test in the manner of opening 
and shutting doors: 


Out of 1,000 persons recorded, 835 opened the 
door and shut it carefully when they came in 
and when they went out without much noise; 
226 opened it in a hurry, and made an attempt 
to shut it, but did not, and merely pulled it to 
when they went out; 302 did not attempt to shut 
it at all, either on coming in or going out; 96 
left it open when they came in, but, when re- 
minded of the fact, made ample apology, and 
shut it when they went out; 102 opened itina 
great hurry and slammed it violently, but left it 
open when they went out; twenty came in with 
“How dv you do, sir?” or “Good-morning!” or 
“Good-evening, sir!’ and all of these went 
through the operation of wiping their feet on 
the mat, but did not shut the door when they 
went in or when they came out. We have em- 
ployed men out of all these classes, and during 
that time we have had an opportunity of judg- 
ing of their merits. The first class—of 885— 
were those who knew their trade and com- 
menced and finished their work in a methodical 
manner; were quiet and had little to say in their 
working hours, and were well approved by those 
for whom they did their work, They were punc- 
tual to time, and left nothing undone which 
they were ordered to do. They did not com- 
plain about trifles, and in all respects they were 
reliable men, and were kind and obliging in their 
general conduct. 


_ 
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EAT SALT WITH NUTS. 
The season for nut-eating has nearly gone by, 
but it will do no harm to lay up the following 
hint in the memory for future years: 


As this is the season for drinking cider and 
eating nuts, it may not be out of place to give a 
hint which may be useful. Medical men advise 
that sft should be taken with nuts. especially 
when eaten at night. One time, says a writer, 
while enjoying a visit from an Englishman, 
hickory nuts were served in the evening, when 
my English friend called for salt, stating that 
he knew of a case of a woman eating heartily of 
nuts in the evening, who was taken violently ill. 
The celebrated Dr. Abernethy was sent for, but 
it was after he became too fond of the cup, and 
he was not in a condition to go. THe muttered 
“salt, salt!” of which no notice was taken. Next 
morning he went to the place and she was a 


would have relieved her; if they would alloy 
him to make an examination he would conyineg 
them. On opening the stomach the nuts were 
found in a mass — He sprinkled salt on this, and 
immediately it dissolved, I have known of q 
sudden death myself, which appeared to haye 
been by the same cause. I generally eat salt 
with my nuts, and I consider it improves them, 





A FOUR-LEGGED PROTECTOR, 


A last winter’s number of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Herald says: 


A little boy seven years old, who had wandered 
away from his home and become lost, was 
found by a policeman on Thursday morning, 
crouched in the corner of a yard at the corner of 
Bank and Lake Streets, asleep and half frozen, 
for the weather was quite cold. To this should 
be added the fact that the boy, finding himself 
unable to find his way home, began to ery, and 
while thus engaged a large dog, apparently a 
cross between the hound and shepherd breeds, 
which the boy had never seen before, came along, 
and appreciating the boy’s distress took up a 
position close to the boy, and remained on guard 
before him, lending the warmth of his shaggy 
covering to keep comfortable the feet and limbs 
of his human ward. 

He was in downright earnest in his self-im. 
posed guardianship, for when the officer at. 
tempted to arouse the little sleeper and take him 
to the station, the dog manifested a disposition 
to yesist any interference with bis charge, and it 
required considerable coaxing on the part of the 
patrolman to induce compliance on the purt of 
the canine constable. 

He finally conceded the point, however, and 
suffered the little wanderer to be led to the sta. 
tion, where he was given a chance to get a good 
nap on a lounge ina warm room. But the dog 
did not desert him even here, seeming to think 
the boy might require further attention, and fol- 
lowed on to the station, stole quictly into the 
room, stretched himself on the floor beside the 
couch of his little companion, and when the ser- 
geant went thither at seven o’clock in the morn. 
ing, to look after the little fellow, the dog mani- 
fested no little anger at the intrusion, and stuck 
by the boy with a fidelity as devoted as it was 
wonderful. 

The little fellow was then taken to the West 
Side Station, on Detroit Street, the doz still at- 
tending him, and taking up a position at his 
feet as soon as they reached there, and viewing 
all comers with the eye of jealousy and deter. 
mined guardianship. What became of the two 
after this, beyond the fact that the boy was re- 
stored to his home, we know not; but the pecu- 
liar and wonderful conduct of that dog certaiffly 
deserves the mention and commendation we here 
make of it. 


A HUGE TELESCOPE. 





An immense telescope has been made recently 
in England, which magnifies 8,000 times, and 
thus brings the moon practically within eighty 
miles of theearth. The Scientific American says: 


Only eighty miles to the moon, or, rather, the 
human eye, to all intents and purposes, is brought 
within the above distance to our attendant sat- 
ellite, through the annihilation of 160,000 miles 
of space by the immense refracting telescope 
lately constructed. Its magnifying power, in 
other words, is 8,000 times, and as the eye natu. 
rally receives a beam of light one-fifth of an inch 
in diameter, this instrument, gathering from the 
surface of its twenty-five inch object glass, will 
have an illuminating power 15,625 times ereater. 
That is, it will convey that number of times 
more light into the eye 

The object glass, now the largest in the world, 
was recently made in England. It is by far the 
most difficult part of the apparatus to construct, 
for it must be without blemish, stri@ or wavy 
lines, of absolutely uniform density and perfect- 
ly pellucid. To produce so large a Jens, the la- 
bor is immense, for, with the increase of power, 
every defect is proportionately magnified. Even 
after the glass is cast, its grinding to exact 
curves and the application of the polish is a 
searcely less formidable work. 

The tube of this telescope is of steel, of strength 
sufficient to prevent the possibility of flexure 
under the great weight which it has to carry. A 
zinc tube within serves to cut off any currents of 
warm air which would disturb the cone of light, 
This instroment is mounted on a pillar twenty- 
nine feet high, on which it is adjusted with the 
nicest precision. Snitable clock-work serves to 
carry it around in following any heavenly body 
which is under observation, The entire instru- 
ment weighs nine tons. 
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GOOD DREAMING. 


Philosophers do not yet understand all the 
mysteries of somnambulism or of dreams. It is 
easy to explain how facts, forgotten by the mem- 
orr, may be brought to mind again in dreams. 
But how can one dream of facts unknown, and 
dream of them a second time also? 


The Haverhill Bulletin says a lady living in 
Exeter who lost her husband not Jong since, 
quite recently had put the sum of $850 into the 
Exeter Savings Bank. Strange as it may seem, 
she dreamed one night last week that she met 
her husband and he told her to take the money 
out of the bank. The next night she dream 
the same dream. It so impressed her that she 
told one of her boys a number of times to £0 
and get the money. He demurred, and then she 
told the other, who went and got it on Saturday. 
Lucky, for the cashier would owt hive 
saved her the trouble if it had remained till 








Monday night. The bove is a fact, 
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A HEROIC WOMAN. 
It is a good thing for any one to have not only 
courage in danger, but presence of mind todo 
the best thing in the best way. 


A brave action was performed, a short time 
azo, by a Long Island woman. A boat contain- 
ing two men was capsized in Huntington Bay. 
One of the men, who could swim a little, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the boat, which was floating 
bottom upward, and got upon the keel. The 
other could not swim at all, but clung to & mass 
of ice scarcely buoyant enough to sustain his 
weizht. The accident occurred directly opposite 
a house in which there were three women anda 
little boy. They all rushed to the beach, though 
not knowing how to aid the man, who evidently 
was rapidly becoming exhausted. Then one of 
them, 2 Miss Conklin, determined to make an 
effort to save him, and waded out into the bay. 
She cleared the ice from her path with her hands, 
but when within a few fect of the man, only her 
head was above water. With great heroism she 
plunged into the deep water, and, with a few 
strokes, reached the benumbed and almost 
drowning man. Tle was still sensible, and faith- 
fully obeyed the instruction given him by the 
brave woman. She had warned him against 
seizing hold of her in such a manner as to impede 
her motions; so, when she reached him, he placed 
his hands on her shoulders, and in a few seconds, 
thanks to her good swimming, both stood neck 
deep in the ice-cold water, and began wading 
shoreward. When Miss Conklin reached the 
shore she fainted away, and was carried to the 
house by herrelatives — She did not recover from 
the effects of her exertions for two or three days. 
The companion of the rescued man, who had 
clung to the keel of the boat, was safely brought 
ashore after other help was summoncd. 





AN IMMENSE BONFIRE, 


The boys in Whitneyville, Mc., must have had 
agood time of it in secing a huge bonfire, and 
will have something to talk of when they are 
older. But it seems cruel to waste ten thousand 
cords of wood when there are so many poor pco- 
ple needing it. Pity it hadn’t been near some 
large city, where it could have been put to a bet- 
ter use: 


For thirty years or more edgines and refuse 
wood had been accumulating in close proximity 
to the saw-mills in Whitneyville. The piles were 
of immense proportions, one pile alone covering 
an acre, and twenty to thirty fect deep. By eare- 
fal and a low estimate, this one pile contained 
ten thousand cords! The mill owners have long 
desired to xet rid of the edgings, but never have 
seen the time when they felt like affording the 
tisk to apply fire. This winter, snow, ice and 
water being favorable, after trenchiny and diteh- 
ing, and using all precautionary measures, fire 
wis put into the mountain of wood February 
24th. Some people became alarmed, anticipating 
asweep of the mills and of the whole town! Word 
came to Machias for help. The fire department 
dispatched one of their engines and men to care 
frit, The engine at Whitneyville was put in 
readiness. All day Monday the pile shrunk be- 
fore the flame, and all night careful watch was 
had. The wind was favorable, so that by Tues- 
day night the fire had made its conquest, the 
great pile had nearly disappeared, and no dam- 
ae occurred to the mills or property of any kind. 
The hose was not wet; in fact, no work, only 
watch was needed. By the removal of this pile 
of combustible material, the mills are more val- 
uable, and the whole town is freed from a great 
exposure by fire, which mizht occur most de- 
structively in a summer drought. 
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' A DARK CITY. 

London is the largest and wealthest city of the 
world, but by no mens the pleasantest to live in. 
Thepoverty of the many is more visible than the 
tiches of the few; and crime is every where and 
bold, in spite of the vigilance of the police. Nor 
sit agreeable to live without the sun a large 
partof the year, as London citizens are compelled 
0; nor to have it often as dark by day as by 
tight. The following sketch from the Pall Mall 
Gazette, of Feb. 19th, seems almost incredible: 


It may be said with almost literal truth that 
londoners have not seen daylight this we k. 
Toxlay, however, the darkness has been even 
Worse than on Monday and Tuesday. Up to 
hoon it was impossible to dispense with gas and 
candles, On the south side of the Thames the 
arkness was excessive. The railway stations 
were lighted up exactly as at night. There has 
been no creat amount of for, and traffie has not 
been seriously interfered with in the streets, on 
railways, or on the river. 


—~<+o>—__—___—— 
A CHANGE OF MIND. 


Two servants, who had lived many years to- 
tether with an old gentleman in Northampton- 
suite, were one evening sitting by the kitchen 
fre, when the bachelor said to the maid,— 

‘Hannah, you and I have lived many years 
gether, and been very comfortable; master 
fets very old and shaky, and can’t last long, and 
Vien he dies we shouldn’t like to part, so sup- 
boxe We he married; we've saved a bit of money 
‘piece, and when master’s gone should go ona 
titof land. What savest, yes or no, at once?” 

Hannah replied, “No, Peter, Pd rather not.” 
Peter said no more about it. The next night 
Resame parties sat in the same place. 

After a little time Hannah said, “Peter, I’ve 

n thinking about what you said last night, 
Md have altered my mind.” 

Peter answered in three words, “So have 1." 
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For the Companion. 
TOOTHACHE. 
A TRUE STORY. 

Dora had the toothache, 

Such an ugly pain. 
Mother nursed and soothed her, 

But ’twas all in vain. 
Very plain it was and sure, 
There was but the one harsh cure. 


Dora cried and trembled, 

She was so afraid 
Of the cruel turnkeys 

And their dreadful trade. 
Motlier tried to coax and cheer, 
¥et she cried the more with fear. 





Then spoke winsome Willie, 
In his bright, brave way,— 
“I'll go with you, sister, 
And we'll go to-day; 
And I'll have a tooth out, too, 
If ’twill easier be for you!” 


“O,’”’ sobbed tender Dora, 
“That would hurt you so!” 
“Never mind!” laughed Willie; 
“I’m a man, you know. 
More than ten years old am I; 
You’re but eight, but don’t you cry!” 


Now my little story 
Is of days of old, 
When the district dentist 
Was a farmer bold. 
Older courage oft would fail; 
Is it strange a child should quail? 


In the golden twilight 
Of a summer day, 

Hand in hand the children 
Took their fearful way. 

“Now,” said Willie, “for the worst! 
Always take the hardest first!’ 


So our little hero, 
Bravely as you please, 
Sat him on the door-sill, 
“’Twixt the farmer’s knees; 
And without a sign of ruth, 
Let him draw a good, sound tooth. 


Who could be a coward 
After pluck like that? 
On the fatal threshold, 
Timid Dora sat. - 
Willie whispered, standing by, 
“You're a girl, and you may cry!” 


Soon the mother’s kisses 
Lay on each bright head, 
While the bleeding victor 
Of the vanquished said, 
“I must help her all I can; 
That’s the way to be a man!” 
E. L. EB. 
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“T Won’t Gampie.”—Two bovs had each six- 
pence. “Come, Charlie,’ said Tommy, “let us 








itisasin. If you win my sixpence, J shall feel 
vexed, and if I win yours, you will feel vexed, 
and I shall be ashamed; so let us keep our mon- 
ey until we can spend it for something we want, 
or, at any rate, for something to show for it.” 

Boys, never gamble. Avoid all kinds of gam- 
bling as you would a rattlesnake. 
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For the Companton. 

THE IRREPRESSIBLE BANTAM. 

He was the drollest-looking little morsel that 
ever crowed. So very small, yet so lordly and 
important in his own estimation. The grand 
old Brama, proud and dignified, at the head of 
his fine flock of hens, stood no chance whatever 
when that little bantam appeared, for the little 
thing would fly at his lordship with such swift 
audacity and fury that he gained the day at 
once, and crowed exultantly over his retreating 
rival, - 

So there was no other way but to keep the 
bantam shut up alone, where he consoled him- 
self by crowing from the earliest intimation of 
daylight until he was sure he had the last crow 
at night. 

But the severe cold was too much for him, and 
one morning he was brought into the house 
nearly frozen. They gave him a warm corner 
in the kitchen, and very soon he gave signs of 
returning animation by a feeble crow. 

By-and-by he hobbled off his perch, but his 
young master put him back and told him to stay 
there. After awhile he tried it again, but got 
his ears boxed, and was put back in his place. 
From that time he seemed to understand that 
matter perfectly, and if he made further at- 
tempts to explore the room, an uplifted hand 
was sufficient to send him flying back to his 
perch. 

It was too fearfully cold to put him out that 
night, so he was allowed to stay where he was. 

But when the clock struck three, bantic com- 
menced his morniny’s work by the most uncarth- 
ly noise possible, and kept it up, at the rate of 
three crows a minute, until broad daylight. It 
is needless to say the family were up betimes 
that morning. 

The next day the cold was still intense, and 
bantie kept his warm corner by the fire, but when 
night came he was put in thg cellar, in the vain 
hope that he wouldn’t discover it was morning 
until a proper time. But bantie was not to be 
deceived. It was his duty to «row, and crow he 
did, as early as ever, until the family declared 
he should go back to his coop in the barn, what- 
ever the weather might be. 

Poor bantic! Sosmall and insignificant! No 
family of his own to care for, he can do nothing 
in the world but crow; but he does that with all 
his might. 

Perhaps some children think their work in the 
world is so small that it hardly seems worth do- 
ing at all. But they may take a lesson from 
bantie, and, whatever it be, do it well. 

Mrs. A. W. Curtis. 
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For the Companion. 


LETTER TO JACK STONE. 

Dear Jack,—You like dogs so well I thought 
like as not you'd like to hear about my eats; so 
grandma told me to write vou a letter like Hur- 
ley Burley wrote Topsy Turvy, or Topsy Turvy 
wrote Hurley Burley, I don’t ’member which. 
I have four cats, but two are barn cats. They 
stay Out in the barn and catch mice, mostly. I 
like the other two best. Onecis Dolly Varden. 
She’s just as spotted as she can be. The other 
one’s name is Lottic Lee. Aunt Grace sings that 
—but the song isn’t about cats; it’s about “mer- 
ry, happy birds,” and such things. I just named 
her Lottie Lee because I thought it was a pretty 
name. ButI want to tell you how Dolly Var- 
den most scared Bridget to death last summer. 
It most scared me, too. Mamma was gone, and 
I was playing up stairs with both kittens, and I 
had Dolly dressed up for my baby. When I 
went down to dinner I forgot all about her, and 
after dinner went off to the hay-field with Uncle 
Ben. 

While Bridget was washing the dishes she 
heard something bump, bump on the stairs, 
then it stopped a minute, and then bump, bump 
again, real loud. 

She come running out to the field, and told Un- 
cle Ben there were robbers in the house. 

She looked awful scared. Her hair was all 
tousled up, and she had her dish-cloth in her 
hand. Well, Uncle Ben went in and opened the 
stair door, and down tumbled Dolly Varden. 
She had on my Hepscy’s dress and hat, my 
beads and Matilda’s sash; so you see her feet 
were all tangled up, and that’s what made her 
hump when she tricd to come down stairs, But 





have a game, and stake our money.” 





“T won't gamble, Tommy,” said Charile, “for | 


I’m tired now. Good-by, From 
Matti May. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The publishers of the Companion will pay $10 
for the best original, illustrated Rebus received 
at this office before May 1, 1873. 

The design must consist wholly of symbols. 
Words or parts of words expressed in letters will 
render the designs containing them ineligible to 
the prize. 

All puzzles reecived will be considered the 
property of the publishers, 

Communications to be addressed to the 

Epitor or Nuts To Crack, 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass, 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c, 
1 
WORD SQUARE, 


1. Having knowledge, 2. A bet. 
8. Nimble. 4. A remain. 
6. Upright, 0. H.B 





For little students in geography, 


3. 
ANAGRAMMATIC PROVERBS, 


1. On aspni on nsgai. 

2. Srbdi of a rtflieea Ikfco ohttgeer. 

3. Eno }lwwosa esdo otn ekam a rusmme. 

4. Meit dan dtei aiwt rof on nma, 

5. Nhroe het xo si wdno nyam rea het surbhtce. 
B. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 
I of flesh and bone have none, 
Yet own four fingers and a thumb. 


5. 
REBUS, 





The motto of some merchants. L. @. 


6. 
CONCEALED STONES. 
1. Please stop, ali of you. 


2. This piece of ebony Zenophon used. 
8. See him ery, stalwart man that he is. 








4. I will rub your co!d hands, 

6. Can vou open a gate for me? 

6. Was Mrs. Mabery laughing at you? 

7- Stand! Lam on duty, 

8. Get the corn, Eli, and I will pop it. 

9. It proved an ophe ternal disease, 
10. How came thy steed in this stall? 

11. Hagar nettles me by her impatience. 
12. Cora lent me her new book. J.P. B. 





‘Conundrums. 

What kind of drum is that which is always best 
when it cannot be beaten? A conundrum. 

What can a man have in his pocket when it is 
empty? A big hole. 

What is that from which if you take the whole 
some willremain? The word wholesome. 

Why are religious people fit subjects for entomolo- 
gists? Because they are in-sects. : 

What part of a bock is most likea fish? The fin-is. 

Why are horses in cold weather like meddlesome 
gossips? Because they are bearers of idle tales. 

Why is an alliance between nations like petroles 
um? Because it is coalescence (coal essence). 

Why is 2 person who asks questions the strangest 
of all individuals? DBeeause he is the querist. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Cot-ton. 2. Two, Won, One, 

8. Neptume and Uranus circle around the sun fn 
larze orbits. 

4. Cane 9, canine. Fat 10, fatten, 
titude. Pina, piuxfore. 

6. Breit Harte, 

6. Bite, bit; Bade, bad; Wood, woo; Rate, rat. 
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MISTAKEN FOR A LUNATIC. 


The Delphos Herald tells a good story of a simple- | 


minded farmer, named Mike Leatherman, who, to his 
own surprise and that of his neighbors, happened to 
be elected to the Ohio Legislature. Thinking he 
ought to visit Columbus, and know something of its 
institutions, before going as legislator, he went 
thither with some of his friends, and had a sorry ad- 
venture in an insane asylum: 


The visit was a very agreeable one. An official at 
the institution took the party in charge, showing 
them over the establishment, explaining its arrange- 
ments, and discoursing freely upon the mode of treat- 
ing their patients. 

Approaching one wing of the building, he informed 
the party that they were about to visit a ward appro- 
priated to monomanines, and it would be better to 
converse freely with them, without alluding to their 
misfortune 

The party passed into the large room, our friend 
Mike bringing up the rear. The door was closed by 
an inmate, who immediately engaged Mike’s atten- 
tion by casually remarking,— 

“Come to see the erazy people?” 
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| actly prudent for a small man to question Mike too | 
| closely on the character of the public institutions at 

Columbus. 
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| QUEER SIGNS, 
| It is getting to be customary for merchants to 
| hang out a tin sign on which the word “Reading” is 
| —-. when they wish the agents of the Reading 
xpress to call for their goods. In the case of book- 
| stores it is found that this sign answers a double pur- 
pose—it calls for the expressman, and it tells where 
| good reading is to be found. 
In Philadelphia, a long time ago, a merchant by the | 
name of Caleb Ash had a sign painted and placed 
| above his door. The artist, not having room enough, 
put the letters close together, thus CALEBAS 
In New Jersey there is a house in the country built | 
by the present owner, David O. Gettys. While it | 
was going up, the mason was directed to frame the | 
initials of the owner’s name in the wall of the gable | 
end with bricks of different colors. It was done, | 
and henceforth passers-by can see upon the owen. in | 
large capitals, the word D O G.— Young Folks’ News. | 


° 
AN ENORMOUS ONION. 


California, we think, has hitherto taken the lead 
in vegetable monstrosities, but that portion of the 
West once known as the Great American Desert, is 
becoming a candidate for like honors in the field for | 
great vegetable productions. Colorado is already 
famous for her wheat, and now our correspondent, 
George P. Smith, Esq., formerly of Jackson County, | 
Michigan, has sent us an onion —Weathersfield red— 
raised from seed weighing two pounds, eleven ounces, | 


He says: “I raised six thousand pounds on one | 
quarter of an acre, several hundred pounds of bulbs | 
weighing two pounds each.’”’ The sample received is 
perfect in shape, flat, and with little top The future 
of the great plains as an agricultural region is fast | 
| being developed. | 


| - ~ 
| AN APPLE OF THE 


Mrs. Drake, a widow of Muhlenburg County, Ken- | 
| tucky, has in her possession an apple which has been | 
| in existence since the beginning of the Revolutionary | 

War. The Greenville Gazette gives this account of | 
it: “The soldier, Mr. Drake, received the apple from | 
his betrothed just as he departed for the army of | 
Washington; kept it during qownele war; returned 
after the surrender of Yorktown, and married the 
fair donor. The apple is sacredly preserved in the 
family. It is dry and shrivelled, nothing remaining 
but the woody fibre. The heirloom is highly prized | 
by every member of the family. 





| 


> 
IMPRUDENT LEOPARD. 


The cheetah, or hunting leopard, ove of the most 
interesting animals in the Central Park collection, 
has met with a sad fate. The cage occupied by this 
animal was next to that of a large and powerful Asi- 
atic tiger. Sometimes the cheetah used playfully to 
extend a paw —— the bars to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of the latter. A few days since the tiger 
seized the unlucky cheetah by a protruding limb, and, 
with an extraordinary display of strength, actually 
dragged it through the iron bars and killed it before 
the keepers had time to interfere. 

. 
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Mike answered in the affirmative, and soon found 
himself in the special care of what he thonght to bea 
keeper, or some sort of an official of the institution, 
Coufidingly asking Mike fora chew of tobacco, which | 
was graciously bestowed, he unconsciously led him | 
to a recess by the side of a window, and begun a de- | 
tailed account of the peculiarities of the patients with | 
whom they weve surrounded. 

This one was crazy on the subject of religion, that | 
one on love, Another had met with reverses in busi- | 
ness, which destroved his reason; another had been 
jilted by a lady. This one imagined himsel? to be 
an eminent banker, and in possession of fabulous 
amounts of landed property. 

Thus the time passed away until the party, without 
observing Mike's pre-occupation, went out of the 
room, the key was turned on the outside, and Mike 
was locked in with about forty monomaniacs. 

In an instant he was surrounded by a commisera- 
tive crowd 

“You are 
demented,” 
n third, 

“No, no,” replied Mike, “it’s all a mistake. 
came here to see the institu 
‘Just what they told us, 
in chorus, | 

For the next half-hour Mike was receiving the at- 
tention: of disinterested friends. The banker offered 
to discount his note for any amount. The land pro- 
prietor proposed selling him the very ground on 
which the city of Columbus was situated, at a mar- 
vellously low figure. Some entirely new theory for 
the government of the country was descanted upon 
by a third person, while a fourth mysteriously hinted 
of a grand invention which he had perfected for the 
navigation of the air. 

At the end of half an hour—which to Mike seemed 
an age—the door was unlocked, and a keeper stuck 
his head in to see that every thing was all right, and 
to whom the now somewhat infuriated legislator 
addre ssed himself: 

‘See here, mister, I wish to know why Iam kept 
here in this manner!” 

“Yes, yos, that will be all right by-and-by,”’ 
the keeper, patronizingly. 

“But,” rejoined Mike, * 
Leatherman, 
County.” 

“All right, Mr. Leatherman; we'll have it all ar- 
ranged in time; and again the door was locked, and 
again poor Mike had to stand the commiseration of 
the inmates. 

In an hour our keeper, meeting Dr. Aul, wished to 
know what new patient was in the ward for mono- 
maniacs. The doctor knew of no new patient 

“Certainly there is.” replied the keeper; ‘a middle- 
aged man, crazy asa March hare; thinks he is Mr. 
Somebody, member of the Legislature from some 
county onother,” hurriedly replied the keeper. 

Dr. Aul felt at once that there was a very ludicrous 
mistake, and ordered Mike to be brought at once to 
his office. 

Mike, by this time, was furious. When brought 
into the presence of the doctor, he commenced a ti- 
rade against that gentleman for the indignity, but 
was quietly put to rest by a suggestion of the doctor 
that the matter had best be kept very quiet, for, if the 
boys should get hold of the story it might make Mike 
appear ridiculous. Mike at once saw itin the same | 
light. An invitation to take supper was accepted, | 
after which Mike was taken to the hotel in the doce 
tor’s carriage, 

In reply to the questions as to what had become of | 
him, he stated that he remained to take supper with | 
the doctor, 
agreeable time 


much to be pitied,” 


said one; “‘you are 
another, and 


“you are certainly crazy,” 





| 
I just | 
ion. | 
rejoined a dozen voices | 


replied 


I'm Mr 
Legislature from Allen 


‘I’m no crazy man; 
member of the 


For years after this it was not ex- 


| man in Boston performed a marriage ceremony 


an o'd friend—and had passed a very | 


BOYS’ THOUGHTLESS CRUELTY. 


A little girl, aged five years, named Maggie Eas- 
lick, of Leslie, Mich., was frightened to death by a 
couple of boys while returning home from school. 
The boys chased her, and threatened to kill her. On 
| arriving home she went into spasms, and lived only | 
four days. 





en 
A TIMELY STANZA, | 


The first bird of spring attempted to sing, 
But, ere he had sounded a note, 

He fell from the limb—a dead bird was him; 
The music had friz in his throat. 


—__—_—_- 
MEN oF CoLoR—Painters, 

A cobbler. 
—Mrsa. H, 


“IS THAT MARBLE?” said a gentleman, pointing to 
a bust of Kentucky's great statesman. 
“No, sir; that’s Clay,” quietly replied the dealer. 


THE LAST MAN 
HoBson’s CHOICE 


Tue story is going that a distinguished clergy- 


the couple walked away without bestowing any fee. 
But the bride turned and said.““We are very much 
obliged to you, sir, and I hope one of these days we 
| shall be able to retaliate.” 





TureeE Irishmen, who had dug a ditch for four | 
dollars, were quite ata loss to know how to divide | 
the pay equally. But one of the number had been to 
school, and reached division in the arithmetic, so it 
was leftto him. He did it at once, saying, ‘It’s aisy 
enough! Sure, there’s two for you two, and two for 
me, too.”” The two received their portion with a | 
greatly increased respect for the advantages which | 
learning gives a man. 


| 
| 
| 





Usk the Eureka Machine Twist and Eureka Button Hole 


Twist. They will give perfect satisfaction. Com. 


White's SreciaLty For Dyspepsia, from pure merit 
and virtue alone, is fast overtaking, and bids fair to ex- 


ceed in its sale, all the old popular medicines of the day. 
Congregationalist. ‘ 


| 
| 
arent | 
No FEARS need be entertained “as to the results, if you 
use the White Pine Compound tor your Cough, Weak | 


Lungs, or Kidney Troubles. 
every case. 


It is certain cure in almost | 
Com. 


Symptoms OF LIVER COMPLAINT, AND OF SOME OF THE 
DIskases PRopt CED BY IT.—A sallow or yellow color of 
skin, or yellowish brown spots on face and other parts of 
the body; duilness and drowsiness with frequent head- 
ache: dizziness, bitter or bad taste in mouth, dryness of 
thro at and internal heat; palpitatio mn; in many cases a 
| dry, teasing cough, with sore throat; unsteady appetite, 
| raising of food, chosing sensation in thro: ul; distress, 
| heaviness, bloated or full feeling about stomach and sides, 

pain in sides, back or breast, and abont shoulders; colic, 

prin and soreness through bowe ‘ls bd ith heat; constipa- | 
\ R on alternating with frequent attacks of diarrhee: piles, 
fiatulence, nervousness, coldness of extremities: rush of | 
blood te head, with symptoms of apoplexy, numbness of | 
limbs, especially at night: cold chills alternating with | 
hot flashes, kidney difficulties: dullness, low spirits, un- | 
so fability and gloomy forebodings. Only tew of above | 
| symptoms likely to be present at onetime. All who use | 
| Dr. Pierce’s Alt. Ext. 
Liver Complair 
| praise. 
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Sold by all first-class Dru 
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| Europe, 


| ecntury. 


| and husband fails 
| house with sue 


‘$72 


and measuring twenty-one inches in circumference. | 3 
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| 
REVOLUTION. | ars 


or Golden Medical Discovery = its |S 


An ARTICLE OF TRUE MERIT. irewe's Lronciwal 


Troches” are the most popular article in this country or 
for Throat Diseases and Coughs, and this popu- 
larity is based upon real merit. Com. 


Tue Propie’s Fricyp.—It is susceptible of ea 
that the Sewing Machine has been 
the American people than 


sy proof 
a grea 


Nothing else has done so much to save the lives 
and health ef the wives and mothers, and the 
workei women of the land who, as a class, 
relicf from the burthens of every-da > v father 
in his duty if he neglects to endow his 
as the Wilson Un- 


uicnt over- 


a triumph of science 
derte It is the x 
Sewing Machine ever offered. Salesroorm at 622 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass., and in all other cities in the 
United States. The company want agents in country 
towns. Com. 


da Sewing 


Machine. 





Oo EACH WEEK.—<Agents wanted, Bu 
a@ legitimate. J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fr A MONTH! 


ae xpenses paid. 


ine-s 
6 


Horse and earriage furnished. 
H. L. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$425 


6 BE AU TIF U Le OLL | CHROMOS and . “Book 
o oa a for 50 cenis by C.S. RILEY = 
... 


land, N. 
HITE’S SPEC TALTY RA ry ‘DYSRE PSIA 


W cures the dises . Proprietor, 107 


Washington st , cue m, 


4 R. MORSE’S Fire and Burgh: 

4e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, ¢ 
Sudbury Street boston 

ON EY made rapid’y with Stencil and Key C cheek 
Outfits. Catalozues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 8S. M. Speencer, 117 Hanover 5t., Boston. 1—ly 


Qyru DENTS and others who wish to lessen ~ ir hours 
WO of stady address with stam), H. DESILVER & Cu,, 
8 Sixth St., Phila clphia, Ba, "5 2 


TOVELTY PRINTING PRESS, 

cases, etc, yin fine order, for sale. Prints bill-heads, 
cards, circul ., iN asuperior manner. For particu- 
Jars address Edward N. Hills, L ynn, Mass. 15—ltp 


TNPRECEDENTED Saies! Large Commissions! 

) Wanted—Agents, male and female, to sell} 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500. 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 1 


COPIES 


ry ee isl fees bottle 
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of the AMERICAN Stock JOURNAL, 

pages, Ilustrated, with Engravings of Farm Stock, 

| Pos utry, Dogs, Birds, ete., and 3 IP make ges of New FARM 
SEEDs, sent Free ee who scnd st: ump r postage. 

1 - BOYER & CO., Parkesbury , Pa 


100 


the times and the 


theme renders it the most popular work of the day 
clusive territory with no competition. Lb. 
Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED, 
OF N AvoL EON Ili. New Edition, with 
and the 


B. RUSSELL, 
l4—2t 


iro ihe Fower and Kitchen Garden. 

27th Edition now ready, enlarged and spar g and con- 
taining : a may nificent New Cotored Group of Fhacers, be- 
sides hundreds of engravings, descriptive price list of 3.000 
varieties of Choice Flower and Vegetable Secds, Rare 
Gladiolus, Lilies, Tuberoses, etc., with fell directions 
their culture. The most perfect work of the kind before 
the m ub ws *,* Sent free upon receipt of two stamps. Ad- 
| dress SUBI "RN & CO., Boston, Mass, _15—2t 


EIGHT 





Choice 
By Mail, Postpaid, for $2 25, viz.: 
Two finest Double Geranium; two finest French Hybrid 
Gladiolus; one superb Monthly Rose; one Monthly Car 
nation; two tlhest Bouquet Dahilias, including Little Her- 
man, the finest in cultivation. For catalogue, address, 
(enclosing 3c stamp), DEXTER SNOW, 
15—3t Chic opee, Mass. 


THE ANIERICAN PITCHER PLANT. 


Sent to any addre: th my priced ez talogue of choice 
flowering plants, for ‘10 cents. Addres 
15—lt il. A. | Cc ALLIN, Corry, Pa. 


Do Your Own ‘Printing | 


WiTH A NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as the 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 
nd for deseri Kive Be Silustrated bie 
B Woo 


Knec ‘and 8 
$3 Broadw 


‘A.C. KELLOGG, 53—55 


t. Lov 
South Nefterso: a St. x none o.ee+- Agents. 





THE TESTIMONY OF ALL. 


Silver Tipped 


THE ONLY SHOE FOR CHILDREN. 


= 





M.JAY. COULD: 
A Great Offer! Old and Young, 
take note! J/ust have an Agent 
in every town. 30 per cent. 
made easily. 24 p. Catalogue free. 


amon Ose 











A NICE CHROMO GIVEN AWAY. 
To every subscriber of SPORTS AND GAMFS, a Maga- 
zine of 200 pages a volume, at only 25 cts. a year. Address 
ADAMS & CO, Publishers, Boston, Mass. lleow3t 


$5 to $° 


ork forts m ng 
vse, Pe: ticulare free ‘iddovesG, Stinson Co. Portland. Maine. 
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ODOT & | EDEFBURg ™ 


SEARS, Agent. 


30 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


& 


—$—. 
just THE BOOK FOR THE BOYS. 
NOW READY. 
TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
Edited by 
Bayard TaYtor, 
The 


With a map and thirty full-page illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Great Traveller. 


One vol., 


“This volume entertains, and at the same time instructs; 
it cultivates a habit of reading for a higher purpose than 
mere amusement. ... . Its description of the marvellous 
vegetation, the savage beasts and the wild men of a region 
so long shrouded in mystery recalls the fascination of the 
first perusal of Robinson Cro: **—Presbyterian Banner, 





iH This volume sent, tree of charge, by the Publishers, 
on the receipt of the price. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


15—2t 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cable Screw Wire 


| 
|BOOTS AND SHOES THE BEST. 


first-class canvasscrs for ABBOTT'S LIFE 
accounts of | 
last hours of the Eniperer; | 


DO NOT LEAK! 


l4 
ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
AA of the Principles of Oratory. 
| and principles of Public Speaking; Ancient and Modem 
f oquence; Varliamentary Eloquence; + orensic Elo 
| quence; Eloquence of the Pulpit, ete., ete. Price 25 cents. 
Elocution Without a Master. A _ Self-Instruet- 
or in the Art of Reading and “Speaking well. A work for 
teaching not only the beginner, but for perfecting every 
one in this most desirable of all accomplishments. Price 


25 cents. 
Everybody’: s Friend; or, The Universal Hand- 
| Book; containing information on almost eve ry subject: 
|The Parlor Magician; Parlor Theatricals; Proverbs and 
Salutations of ail Nations; Poetical Quotations: Lan- 
guage of Flowers; Useful Recipes for the Housekeeper; 
Rarey’s Secret ot Horse ‘Taming; Hi torical Facts; Gold- 
en Maxims; Wit and Humor, etc., ete. Price 25 cents, 

Jovw Miller, Jr. Containing over two hundred Jokes, 
Conical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny *uns, I hable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry, ete. Price 10 cents. 

Mispronunciation Corrected. A List of Words 
which are commonly mispronounced or imperfectly artic- 
ulated hy educated persons. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, a 
re cipt of the price by HAPPY HOU ks COMP! ght)» 
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An Exposition 
Containing the nature 


Ann Street, New Yor 


CARD WRITING. “zc 


Unexcelled single, double, direct and_reverse stroke 
pack of 50, $2. Per doz. 50 cenis. Ele gant specimen for 


aoz, 
scents. S. V. JOHNSON, Pou; ehibespete, 5 N. 
15— yr A. 


CARPETS 


COLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNICHT 


lave made extra preparation for 


Spring Trade, 
| 
And will sell 


CARPETS 


At extremely low prices. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


43 and 45 Washington Street, Bostes- 


FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


We willsend FREE by mail, on receipt of One Dollar, 

| 25 Packets of choice Flower Seeds and our Catalogue, 

containing upwards of 1000 varietics, with full directions 

for culture, to any address in the United States. Cata- 
logues free on application. 


DEE & DOYLE, Seedsmen and Florists, 
14 57 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. a 


SROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILDREN. 
PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE. 
ONLY £5 CENTS. 


Beautiful inveniions for 
ye ame Cards, jc. 
e family Movabie Type. 
amusing and instructive for the you 
Jet Printer $1. Silver $1. 25,8 
Ink, Type and neat Case, delivered 
‘mail anywhere. 3 Alphabets extra 
Agents wanted. Golding & Co, 14 Kilby St, 
14—4t 
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